





. just a few things: 
Introducing a Symposium 





FOREIGN ASSISTANCE as part of the 
problem of achieving a better balance 
of the wealth of the world was the 
answer given by the largest number of 
distinguished participants in the recent 
symposium sponsored by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development on 
the question, “What is the most im- 
portant economic problem to be faced 
by the United States in the next 20 
years?” Such emphasis on aid to un- 
derdeveloped countries as the crucial 
problem of the future is the more sig- 
nificant because it was expressed by ex 
perts from such a variety of nationali- 
ties and with such diverse economic 
Viewpoints, from extreme socialists to 
conservative capitalists. 

Such a consensus underscores the im- 
portance of the theme of our present 
symposium. 
for the reader to 
this 


posium. Father Janssen’s argument was 


It will be useful 


understand the format of sym- 
circulated in galley form to the con- 


tributors who were invited to com- 
ment on the case he had _ presented. 
That the emphases in the several com- 
ments are different is not surprising: 
comments were solicited from people 
viewpoints precisely to 
stimulate discussion. It will be noted, 
however, that there is unanimity on the 


theoretical aspect of the question. There 


of divergent 


is agreement on the existence of a gen- 
eral moral obligation to aid the under- 
developed countries; it is the conditions 
and modalities of that assistance which 
are in dispute. 

It will not do, however, to leave the 
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that the Christian mind 


hesitates before the concrete in making 


impression 


its moral appraisals. When such an im- 
pression is given, the seeming timidity 
is quite commonly the result of an 
ignorance of the facts of a situation. 
The total 
problem of underdeveloped countries is 


picture, moreover, in the 
a complex one, with even the available 
statistics (and this on the admission of 
the United Nations) frequently at best 
approximations. The problems involved 
are so intractable that as knowledge- 
able and experienced an international 
economist as Gunnar Myrdal in his new 
book Rich Lands and Poor is discon- 
certingly vague as to what can be done 
effectively to remedy the situation. 

That the Introduction to the present 
symposium is written after the com- 
ments of the contributors have been 
read and prepared for the press gives 
the Editor a clear advantage. In at 
tempting to set the discussion in per- 
spective, he can draw upon all the 
points of view expressed and the data 
already adduced; by filling in gaps in 
the argument, by raising new questions, 
he may well seem to be playing mod 
erator of the debate. Despite such a 
risk, there are some preliminaries which, 
it seems to me, might profitably be 
explored. 

We might begin by clarifying our 
notions pf an underdeveloped country. 
For our discussion is not about under- 
developed countries as was the United 
States before its latent resources were 
appreciated by foreign capital and 
foreign technical assistance or as west- 
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ern Canada was not so many years ago. 
lo describe an underdeveloped country 
Economic 

Growth 


lists 40 characteristics under the cate- 


Harvey Leibenstein in his 


Backwardness and Economic 
gories of “economic, demographic, cul- 
tural and political, technological and 
miscellaneous.” In a chapter in Chris 
tian Values and Economic Life Wal- 


liam Adams Brown, Jr., observes quite 


simply that an underdeveloped country 


iS 
one in which capital investment is small, 
per capita 
standard of living of the large part of 
the people is at or near subsistence level. 


production is low and_ the 


One might, in fact, describe the un- 
derdeveloped countries in crude geo- 
graphical terms as those lands outside the 
quadrangle bounded by Montreal, Van- 
couver, Los Angeles, Washington, Mi- 
lan, Baku, Archangel and Bergen. Out- 
1.2 billion 


people, 90 per cent of them engaged in 


side that quadrangle live 


a struggle to wrest food from the soil. 
A committee of UN experts was brief- 
this 


er still; for underde- 


veloped economy is one providing the 


group an 


individual with a real income markedly 
inferior to that enjoyed by the citizens 
of the U.S.A., Canada, Australia and 
Western Europe. 

What is the scale of this disparity 
in per Capita income? 

Using 1949 estimates and assuming 
the income level of Asia as one, Pro- 
fessor Simon Kuznets has calculated the 
relative differences between the devel- 
oped and the underdeveloped countries 
as: 

Asia 

Latin America 

World average 

Western Europe 1] 

United States 31 


United Nations statistics reveal that 
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the 18 richest countries, with only 
16 per cent of the world’s population, 
more cent of the 


enjoy than 70 per 


world income. At the other extreme, 
in the 15 poorest countries 50 per cent 
of humanity receives less than 10 per 
cent of the world income. 

Only 28 per cent of the world pop- 
ulation have a diet of sufficiently high 
caloric content (more than 2,700 per 


day), while the bottom 60 per cent, 
with less than 2,200, live in a kind of 
chronic fast. 
Economic inequality holds life ex- 
pectancy in most of the underdeveloped 
regions down to 30 years (27 years in 
India), against about 65 years—more 
than double—in the well-developed re- 
gions of Furope and North America. 
Infant mortality is also affected: in the 
poorer countries infant deaths are 200 
per thousand, in the prosperous lands 
30 per thousand. 

The disparity is obviously seen in its 
most acute form if the United States 
is used as the term of the comparison. 
With 6.5 per cent of the population 
of the globe, we produce 40.9 per cent 
of the world’s income—two-tifths of 
the value of the total goods and serv- 
With 
of the world’s population, Asia 
11.5 
The 


the average American is 12 times that 


ices produced by all mankind. 
52.4 
produces only of the world’s an- 


nual income. annual income of 
of the average Brazilian, 20 times that 


of the average Bolivian, perhaps as 
much as five times that of the average 
citizen of the Soviet Union. Figures 
which fixed the per capita annual in- 
come of Americans at $2,013 indicated 
that the comparable figure for the av- 
erage Japanese is $237 and for the av- 
erage Indian $59. 


One explanation of this striking dis- 
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parity is the energy at hand to power 
the technological equipment which un 
dergirds the American economy. Max 
Lerner’s America as a Civilization is the 
authority for these comparative indices: 
The per capita use of energy each day 
in the United States is equivalent to 
that produced by eight tons of coal; 
it is siX times greater than the amount 
used by the rest of the world, 160 
times greater than the average for Asia 
(Japan excluded) and three times 
greater than the figure for Europe. 

Such crushing industrial superiority 
not merely imports an enormously high 
er standard of living; it also guaran 
tees a continuing advance in economic 
development with the underdeveloped 
countries being left further and further 
behind. 

The prodigious productivity of the 
West is the result of its advanced tech- 


| 


nology and its vast accumulation of 


capital. In applying technology to the 
manufacture of a new product, not 
only are manpower skills improved but 
is the na- 


new methods emerge; for it 


ture ot technology (quite apart trom 


the intensive research that always ac 
companies it) that its use in one line 
of production forces improvements in 
allied fields. 


a better automobile has brought in its 


The competition to make 


wake higher-octane gasoline, longer 


wearing tires, safety glass, improved 


highways, ete., each of which in turn 
has imposed new demands upon other 
industries, e.g., more scientific methods 
of locating oil deposits, larger and more 
economical tankers, etc. The effect of 
a built-in multiplier is similarly seen at 
work in the case of capital. The capi- 
tal which creates new enterprises in- 
creases the national product and _ pro- 


vides more employment, thus making 
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possible an ever greater sum of savings. 

The process of applying technology 
and capital functions much like the 
principle of compound interest and il- 
lustrates the canny, if crass, insight: 
“Them that has gets.”” Thus, the dis- 
parity between the richer and the poor- 
er nations will, according to all avail- 
able evidence, progressively deepen. 
Despite some striking but exceptional 
advances (Israel is an example), the 
overall picture indicates that the un- 
derdeveloped countries are losing rather 
than gaining ground in the struggle to 
West. fact 


Even if forces 


catch up with the The 


should not be surprising. 
were set in motion which would endow 
the underdey eloped countries with a 
rate of economic expansion higher even 
than that of the rich countries, the gap 
would continue to grow. Ten per cent 
added to ten is less than two per cent 
added to 100. 


We are, 


something about this fearful disparity 


howe er, pledged to do 

of living standards among nations. At 
the NATO meeting last December the 
United States urged a declaration which 
implied a promise: 
We ar 


promote the economic and social develop- 


common purpose to 


to assist the peo- 
intries to achieve the same 
affirm the interest of our 
an enlargement of the re- 
avail- 
nomic ad- 


the less developed areas of 


| 
rid 
1K 


public and_ private, 
aon A +} 
iccelerating the e& 


How can such a promise be fulfilled? 


It will be useful to distinguish at the 


outset relief measures from assistance 


to augment the economic capacity of 
a country and from aid given primarily 


hen the military posture of 


to strengt 
the free world. 


The moral obligation to use our $8 
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billion of surplus commodities (whose 
storage cost is nearly $1 million a day!) 
to feed the world’s hungry seems pal- 
pable and was so argued a couple of 
years ago in a tri-faith statement en- 
dorsed by the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. (Besides, our efforts 
to sell wheat at prices below the world 
market—a tactic we term “dumping” 
when employed by the Soviets—are 
seriously disadvantaging our friends, 
particularly Canada and Argentina.) 
Monsignor Swanstrom of Catholic Re- 
lief Services-N.C.W.C., which has dis- 
tributed more of such government sur- 
plus goods under Public Law 480 than 
any other organization, argues the im- 
portance of such a program in his 
comment. 

Incidentally, Monsignor Swanstrom 
indirectly answers the objection some- 
times raised, challenging the propriety 
of the government of a secular state 
(such as ours) becoming the instru- 
ment through which the individual’s 
obligations of charity are fulfilled. 
“Why not?” asks Monsignor Swanstrom 
in effect. Charity can be included in 
the motivation of the harried citizen 
as he sits down before April 15 each 
year to make out his Form 1040. Re- 
ligious leaders, even those most vigilant 
to preserve unimpaired the separation of 
church and state, are concerned that 
Congress will not cut from the 1959 
fiscal Federal budget the $2.1 million 
requested to cover shipping costs of re- 
lief supplies by voluntary agencies. 


In the context of our present dis- 
cussion, aid to underdeveloped countries 
does not mean military assistance, es- 
sential though that be for the survival 
of the free world. 


It might be well to note here that 
67 per cent of the request for “foreign 
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aid” in the fiscal 1959 budget (the 
figure was 87 per cent for fiscal 1957) 
is for weapons and military training 
for 42 allied nations and subsidies to 
as Vietnam and South 
afford 


countries such 
Korea whose economies cannot 
the military establishment which the 
Pentagon believes important for our 
security. Three-quarters of the amount 
requested for mutual defense, it might 
be further observed, is spent in this 
country, providing an estimated 600,- 
000 jobs. It has also been pointed out 
that U. S. military assistance has been 
an effective catalyst in organizing the 
defense of the free world, that through 
this encouragement our allies have spent 
$5 for each $1 
their 1950-6 expenditures being $107 


we have contributed, 


billion to our $17 billion in aid. 

In the concrete, then, for the Ameri- 
can citizen our present discussion cen- 
ters squarely on the sum of $1,266 
million dollars in the budget for fiscal 
1959 now before Congress. That figure 
includes $625 million to be added to 
the Development Loan Fund (it was 
passed by the Senate last year and 
killed by the House), $163.5 million 
for Technical Assistance, both our own 
Point IV program, operating in 65 
countries, as well as our contribution 
to the program of the UN and of the 
Organization of the American States, 
plus $478 million for other economic 
aid, including our contribution to 
UNICEF, to the 
Committee for European Migration, to 
the UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees, for our own Escapee Pro- 
gram, etc. The total constitutes less 
than 2 per cent of the federal budget. 
Americans each year spend more than 
seven times the amount in question on 
alcohol. E.D., S.J. 
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The Argument: 





DUTIES TO 
UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


Ir witt BE fruitful to begin any 


analysis of the moral obligation to aid 


with w hat 


underdeveloped countries 
will seem an egregious digression into 
19th century social history, an exami- 
nation of the moral mood of the Indus- 


trial Revolution. 

Relations between employer and em- 
plovee were settled by contract, com- 
monly an oral one. According to the 
moral lights of the time, the arrange- 
ment was considered eminently fair: 
a voluntary arrangement had been made 
whose stipulations were protected by 
law. All the requirements of justice, 
then, were fulfilled to the letter. To 
be sure, the working class lived in mis- 
ery, despite the valiant efforts of Chris- 
to alleviate extreme ne- 


tian charity 


cessity. For this situation employers 


as a class felt no particular responsi- 


The author, a specialist in the 


ics of underdeveloped countries, 
from Katholiek Sociaal Centrum 


dam, The Netherlands. 
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Leon H. Janssen, S.J. 


bility. Their conviction that they 
were doing all that could be expected 
of them in living up to their side of 
a contract was an expression of the 
outlook of 


extremely individualistic 


the last century. The distress of the 


working class, they would concede, 
was unfortunate, even pitiable, but it 
was as irremediable as earthquakes and 
floods and other so-called acts of God. 
The workings of the economic system 
were deemed as fixed as the law of 
gravity. 

le strikes us 


We know 


there are obligations antecedent to any 


Such an attituc today 


as morally monstrous. that 


law or any contract. We realize that 
contracts, no matter how solemnly con- 
cluded, can cloak shameless exploitation 
when they merely ratify the overwhelm- 
ing power of one of the parties to the 
bargain. We know that, in addition 
to obligations toward individuals aris- 
ing out of contracts, there are duties 


in justice to the community as a whole. 
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We now see, in short, that social jus- 


tice supplements commutative justice 
and by its claims makes every member 
of the community responsible for the 
well-being of every other member. 
This change in industrial relations, 
this new cognizance (however vaguely 


expressed) of social justice was the 
fruit of a conviction that something 
should and could be done to give every 
member of the community the oppor- 
tunity to lead a fully human life. Such 
a belief implied, of course, a new un- 
derstanding of the supposedly fixed 
mechanism of economic processes. It 
demanded also a fresh appreciation of 
fundamental human rights and a recog- 
nition that free conventions are not 
the only source of obligations cover- 
ing these rights. Inspired by such con- 
victions, men took steps to give these 


The 


implications of social justice were in- 


human rights legal protection. 


stitutionalized in social legislation. 
Trade unions, for example, were given 

social security 
Within 
relations 


standing and 
enacted. 
framework industrial 


raised from the law of the jungle to 


legal 
measures such a 


were 


the level of a community concern. 


The awareness of relationships of 


justice governing the international 
community is today as primitive as 
was the moral mood of the 19th cen- 
tury’s view of industrial relations. 
Statesmen, when they admit a duty 
to aid the economic growth of under- 
developed countries, are wont to con- 
cede at best the existence of obliga- 
tions arising out of contracts—legal 
agreements which concluded 
among sovereign called 
Such agreements do certainly 
give rise to obligations but they neither 


when 
powers are 
treaties. 
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exhaust nor do they originate such ob- 
ligations; at bottom, these are founded 
on international social justice. (Inci- 
dentally, it might be profitable to re- 
mind the richer nations on occasion 
that they have, all of them, an obliga- 
tion to help the underdeveloped coun- 
tries by virtue of a common treaty 
which they have signed. In the Char- 
ter of the United Nations they “pledged 
to take joint and separate action with 
the Organization to promote higher 
standards of living.”) It is because 
no other principle of obligation beyond 
treaties is recognized that the relations 


between nations are regulated by power. 


@ 


There és an international communi- 
ty, however imperfectly organized. The 
solidarity of this community is the 
basis of obligations of international 
social justice. 

This solidarity is the consequence of 
the common origin and the common 
destiny of all men, whatever be their 
race or nationality or fortune. For— 
as Saint Paul reminded the over-civi- 
lized Athenians—‘‘[He] hath made 
of one, all mankind, to dwell upon the 
whole face of the earth .. . that they 
should seek God.” (Acts 17, 26-7) 

A lengthy catena of quotations from 
the Popes of modern times could read- 
ily be contrived, all emphasizing the 
essential oneness of mankind and _ the 
consequent mutual responsibilities of 
the members of this single human fam- 
ily. No theme is more prominent in 
the pronouncements of the present Pon- 
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tiff, whose constant appeal is for the 
scrapping of all artificial barriers so 
that a stable world order, undergirded 
by international social justice, may 
emerge. 

True, compared with the conscious- 
ness of membership in a national com- 
munity, this sense of belonging to an 
international community is disappoint- 
ingly feeble. As a result, the realiza- 
tion of obligations of international 
social justice is retarded and reluctant. 
Like the property-owning class of the 
last century, we have been aware of 
the poverty of the masses of the un- 
derdeveloped countries. We have heard 
of floods and of epidemics and of starva- 
tion. We have felt that such misery 
was unfortunate, even pitiable, but we 
have believed that such situations are 
inevitable and, anyhow, beyond our re- 
sponsibility. To be sure, missionaries 
have expended themselves valiantly to 
relieve extreme need, and funds have 
been raised by popular subscription on 
the occasion of a catastrophe in a dis- 
tant land. Yet, the rich nations, as 
such, felt no obligation to undertake 
measures which would prevent poverty 
in the underdeveloped countries. In 
theory economic mechanisms were held 
to explain the disparity of wealth; in 
fact, the power of commercial relations 
dictated the outcome. If the coolie 
was willing to work for ten cents a 
day, it was deemed absurd to give him 
more than that. Wasn’t his standard 
of living (like that of the industrial 
19th 
mined by the workings of the labor 


worker in the century) deter- 


market? 
Should we pause at this point to 
Certainly the 


examine colonialism? 


colonists were persuaded that they were 
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guilty of no injustice so long as they 
abided by the rules of the game which 
meant chiefly honoring their contracts, 
however obtained. The moral sense of 
the citizens of the colonial countries, 
however, increasingly judged such an 
attitude unacceptable. The complaint 
was not that the colonists were violat- 
exigencies of commutative 


The 


against them read that they were not 


ing the 
justice. generalized indictment 
sufficiently aware of the imperatives 
of social justice, that they were negli- 
gent in creating the conditions enabling 
the underdeveloped countries to attain 
the degree of economic health neces- 
sary to develop the human dignity of 
their people. 

And yet the obtuseness of many of 
the colonists is not wholly incompre- 
hensible. If, as history indicates, it 
has been difficult to create a feeling 
of responsibility toward other groups 
in one’s own national community, a lag 
in the growth of a sense of responsi- 
bility toward humanity as a_ whole 
One of the 


times is the 


should not be surprising. 


significant facts of our 


slow burgeoning of a sense of world 
community and a spreading realization 
that the responsibilities of social justice 
are not limited by national boundaries. 
With fundamental human rights of- 
ficially acknowledged in international 
law, it becomes the task of the imme- 
diate future to implement the conse- 
quences of such a declaration. 

Will I be reminded at this point that 
realism shapes the direction of a na- 
tion’s foreign policy, that the improved 
industrial relations of earlier genera- 
tions were the result, not of a changed 
ethical attitude but of the powerful 


pressures of the trade unions, that the 
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actual motives for aiding the under- 


developed countries are not moral but 


economic and political? We need them 
as customers and as producers of raw 
materials, I will be told, and it is bet- 
ter for business if they are prosperous, 
productive and politically stable. More- 
over, we must keep them, whatever 
the cost, from the maws of an all- 
devouring Soviet imperialism. These 
and not some irrelevant moral princi- 
ples, it is insisted in some quarters, 
are the real motives for whatever aid 
is extended to the underdeveloped 


countries. 


Such arguments neither surprise nor 
shock me. The property-owning class 
of the 19th first 
pelled to change its economic practices 


century was com- 
and in the process changed its moral 
attitudes. Once this new attitude had 
become generalized, it became a strong 
force in establishing everywhere more 
equitable relations between employers 
and employees. Pragmatic considera- 
tions are undoubtedly the primary fac- 
tor today in aid to underdeveloped 
countries. 
growing change in the common moral 
attitude on the topic can be observed. 


This will become an increasingly import- 


And yet simultaneously a 


ant force, one independent of narrow 
selfishness, and will assert itself with 
larger clarity and strength. 

The “underdeveloped 
countries” supposes that these nations 


very term 
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should be more fully developed. Is 
this so? <A crude sort of objection 


challenges this assumption, pointing 
out that the people of these areas of 
the world have endured this condition 
for centuries and insisting that they 
are happier as they are. 

Whether it suits our prejudices or 
not, growth is a law of life, one im- 
posed by nature herself. True, mini- 
mum standards will vary, depending 
circumstances. 


on local As long as 


Asia and Africa lived in their tradi- 


tional isolation, this minimum stand- 
ard was a stationary and perhaps even 
an endurable one. Contact with other 


nations through the media of con- 


temporary communications has pro- 


duced an impassioned refusal to be 
such 
illit- 


eracy becomes as unacceptable (and as 


content any longer with any 


meagre standards. Generalized 
impossible) within the narrowing lim- 
its of the international community as 
civilized 


individual illiteracy is in a 


national community. Much more is 


this true with regard to widespread 
poverty, the lack of technical knowl- 
edge and endemic ill health. 

Rapidly increasing populations make 
economic growth in the underd: veloped 
countries imperative. 

The static societies of the past are 


impossible to prolong, even were one 
prompted to make the attempt. In- 
deed, the Western conception of the 
primitive but happy savage is a roman- 
The 
view was held of the industrial worker 
in the 19th 
where he is, it was said; not knowing 


tic delusion. same patronizing 


century. Let him stay 
any better, he is content; by giving 
him more, you will create new wants 
and leave him unhappier than before. 
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Such an attitude can be maintained 
only by closing one’s eye to the mas- 
poverty, and 
even starvation rampant in the under- 
This 


can be remedied and, out of respect 


sive disease, ignorance 


developed countries. situation 


for the essential human dignity of our 
fellow man, it must be. Economic 
progress is not, to be sure, a guarantee 
of personal happiness but the misery 
that is identified with economic stag- 
nation clearly brings unhappiness. 

How serious is the moral obligation 
to help underdeveloped countries? 

A quantitative answer to this type 
of question will not be expected. Prin- 
ciples of priority are, to be sure, avail- 
able to aid our analysis of the ques- 
tion; these are the familiar principles 
of caritas ordinata, ordered charity. That 
these principles are drawn from the 
category of charity does not weaken 
their relevance (though admittedly the 
distinction between charity and justice 
has been so stressed as to leave the im- 
pression that charity is to be invoked 
only when no obligation in justice is 
demonstrable). The fact is that social 
justice and social charity each suppose 
the other, both having a common or- 
igin in the solidarity of all mankind. 
The principles of specification are the 
social justice as for 


same, then, for 


social charity. 


Principles of specification 

These three principles can be summed 
up in three words: 1. need, 2. relation- 
ship and 3, possibility. 

1. The first principle of specification 
The greater the need, the 
greater the obligation. 


declares: 
The less a man 


can help himself in his distress, the 


greater is my obligation to aid him. 
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How great is the need of the under- 
developed countries and to what extent 
can they help themselves? 

The actual material poverty of the 
underdeveloped countries is palpable. 
Iwo out of three humans, Boyd Orr has 
stated, go to bed hungry every night; 
very few of these unfortunate people 
economic 


are found in countries of 


growth. Living at best on a mere sub- 
sistence level, the people of these lands 
have no reserves in times of frequent 
crop failures. Most of them are, in 
short, in extreme necessity. “Extreme 
necessity” is a technical term in moral 
philosophy for a situation importing 
in another a grave obligation, even at 
the cost of substantial sacrifices, to aid 
This 


may be added, is becoming more in- 


the person in need. poverty, it 
tolerable as the underdeveloped coun- 
tries become increasingly aware of the 
enormous differences in the standard 
of living of the rich and the poor na- 
tions. ‘Their poverty is both absolute 
and relative. The evidence, then, would 
seem to indicate a grave obligation to 
aid them. 

But cannot the underdeveloped coun- 
Why, in the first 


Ultimately be- 


tries help themselves? 
place, are they poor? 
cause their productivity is low, a fact 
with many explanations, the primary 
one being the low per capita equip- 
ment of their workers. Or as the 
economist Ragnar Nurkse puts it: they 
are poor because their productivity is 
low and their productivity is low be- 
cause they are poor. 

How break through this vicious cir- 
cle? As history proves, it can be done. 
England did so without outside help; 
indeed, at that time there was no other 


nation capable of aiding her. The price 
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England paid for her present prosper- 
ity was the misery of her workers dur- 
Russia’s 
success was comparatively 
simpler: her “take off into self-sus- 
tained growth” to employ Prof. W. W. 
Rostow’s phrase) was prepared by for- 
eign loans under the last Czars. Even 
so, the Soviets have persistently im- 
posed restrictions on consumption, a 
policy causing periods of starvation 
when millions died. The spurring of 
economic growth in these two coun- 
tries, it should be noted, differed only 
in method. In England the Iron Law 
of Wages was the mechanism, in the 
Soviet Union it has been the iron ab- 
solutism of state policy. 


ing the industrial revolution. 


relative 


Immigration as aid 

There is, however, another method 
of increasing a nation’s wealth, a meth- 
od most strikingly illustrated in the 
case of the United States. Loans, plus 
technical assistance and grants (in the 
form of immigrants from the Old 
World) rendered the process of eco- 
nomic growth smoother and _ simpler. 
Immigrants arrived from Europe as 
adult workers, thus making available 
for investment the production which 
otherwise would have been required 
to feed, clothe and educate the non- 
productive members of the population. 
It is for this reason that W. H. Singer 
lists immigrants as grants-in-aid to a 
developing country. Japan’s economic 
growth, it may be observed, was the 
fruit of a combination of the three 
methods: low wages, a planned econ- 
omy, plus technical assistance and for- 
eign loans. 

These historical experiences answer 
the question as to whether the under- 
developed countries can raise them- 
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The 
misery of these lands is so acute and 
that 
ment must be promptly accelerated. 


selves from poverty unassisted. 


generalized economic develop- 
The English method of financing fu- 
ture prosperity by accepting a lower 
standard of living through several gen- 


The 


standard of living in the underdevel- 


erations is out of the question. 


oped countries is now so low that it 
would be impossible to depress it furth- 
er in the hopes of accumulating a sig- 
nificant sum for investment. More- 
over, to preach such a program in the 
face of the rising expectations of all 
mankind for a life of decency and dig- 
nity would provoke revolutionary re- 
We 


accept the communist alternative. Some 


sentment. cannot in conscience 
method must be found, then, to in- 
crease investment markedly without 
seriously reducing the meagre consump- 
tion of the underdeveloped countries. 
This is possible only with help from 
abroad. The inability of the underde- 
veloped countries to aid themselves ef- 
fectively indicates, therefore, a grave 
obligation falling on the wealthy na- 
tions. 

2. The principle of relationship de- 
clares that people who are nearer to us 
on our help 
(To be sure, the princi- 


have a greater claim 
than others. 
ple of need may prevail over that of 
relationship: | am more bound to help 
my sister who is in greater need than 
my father, even though he is more 
This principle 


of relationship has wide application in 


closely related to me.) 


the international field. 

A nation has, of course, the gravest 
It must help 
itself even before aiding those coun- 


obligations toward itself. 


tries with which it is most closely as- 
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sociated by common interests or historic 
ties. In the light of this principle of 
relationship a nation has greater obli- 
gations toward its colonies or former 
colonies. Morever, it is justified in 
extending larger assistance to those na- 
tions which have shown a willingness 
to oppose the expansion of communism. 
It further follows that the obligation 
to help is reduced in proportion to the 
sacrifice required; that the obligation 


of richer countries is relatively greater; 


and, finally, that if the presumed ob- 
ligation can be fulfilled by either a loan 


or a grant, a loan is to be preferred. 
(It is clear, of course, that often the 
need may be so acute that both a loan 
and a grant may be necessary.) 

That the primary and gravest obli- 
gation to help underdeveloped coun- 
tries rests on these nations themselves 
is an obvious conclusion of this princi- 
ple of relationship. The examples of 
the means of economic growth illus- 
trated by England, Russia, the United 
States and Japan made no mention of 
the immense physical effort and the 
pioneering spirit displayed in these suc- 
cesses. To the extent that the under- 
developed countries fail to apply them- 
selves to their proper task of raising 
standards of living—if the rich con- 


tinue to live luxuriously, if order and 
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justice are absent even for foreign in- 
vestors—to that extent the obligation 
of other countries to aid them is re- 
duced. We must not forget, however, 
that the lack of sound judgment in 
economic matters and even the pres- 
ence of corruption and a self-conscious 
nationalism with overtones of xeno- 
phobia are part of the growing pains 
of developing countries. We must help 
them outgrow this awkward stage with 
patience and understanding. 

3. The third principle of specifica- 
tion in determining obligations of social 
justice declares: Help is to be propor- 
tioned to its usefulness. In cases of 
equal need and relationship the kind 
of help is further determined by ex- 
pectations of its effectiveness. 

Thus, when a country lacks the fun- 
damental conditions for economic 
growth there is no use pumping in 
What is needed first is edu- 


cation, technical assistance and perhaps 


dollars. 


such a 
this kind of 


assistance, the obligation to help it is 


even political reform. If 


country does not want 
diminished, since dollars are not a cure- 
all. For underdevelopment is also due 
to the character of the people, to local 
institutions and habits, to illiteracy and 
health conditions, and to the influence 
of religion. The principle of need may 
suggest prompt action. The principle 
of possibility, on the other hand, may 
in certain cases warn us to go slowly. 

The principle of possibility comes 
into play again when an_ underdevel- 
oped country is unwilling to accept bi- 
lateral help on the grounds that such 
assistance constitutes foreign interfer- 
ence and a new form of colonialism. 
Bilateral help can, to be sure, claim 
a certain priority under the principle 
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of relationship, since this method seems 
generally speaking more profitable for 
the helping country. Even so, the need 
of the underdeveloped country may be 
so grave that richer nations may be 
obliged to participate in a form of 
multilateral aid, a method which they 
have already endorsed in signing the 
Charter of the United Nations. 


Place for practical wisdom 


So far our discussion has been con- 
cerned explicitly with moral princi- 
ples and not with practical politics. 
Political policy is not exclusively de- 
termined by moral principles: these 
cannot do more than indicate certain 
directions and set certain limits within 
which a policy may be good or bad. 
When we come to concrete decisions, 
our answers will ultimately be deter- 
mined not merely by moral principles 
but by the counsel of practical wisdom 
as well. This is particularly true when 
one considers the permissibility of at- 


taching conditions to foreign aid. 


The principle of possibility indicates 
that the help we are obliged to extend 
is determined by its expected effective- 
ness. It is not unethical, then, to 
promise greater help on the condition 
that political 
forms be introduced which will increase 
the effectiveness of that aid. Whether 
in given circumstances such conditions 
should be announced is 


practical wisdom to decide. 


certain economic and 


a matter for 
The same 
is true concerning the type of aid to 
be extended, whether it is to take the 
form of loans, grants-in-aid, technical 
assistance by governments or by private 
investment. The moral principle in 
question merely declares that, given 
serious need, we must do what we can, 
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taking into account the expected re- 
sults and legitimate self-interest. What 
in the concrete we are to do and how 
we are to do it falls within the scope 
of practical policy. 

Such a distinction inevitably raises 
the question of SUNFED, the United 
Nations’ Special Fund for Economic 
Development, a projected multilateral 
aid program for investments which fail 
to interest the business-minded World 
Bank, another UN Special zed Agency. 


y 


When proposed to the UN’s Economic 


SUNFED en- 


countered the opposition of the gov- 


and Social Council, 
ernments of Canada, Great Britain and 
the United States. What is to be 
thought of this attitude? 

If SUNFED is an 


to promote the development of under- 


effective means 


developed countries, one more effective 


than bilateral help, its supporters can 
invoke a moral principle to back their 
position, not least the obligation aris- 
ing from the pledge in the UN Charter 
“to take joint action in coopera- 
tion with the Organization.” Obviously, 
the concrete judgment on the effective- 
ness of SUNFED is a judgment of 
practical politics, not of moral philoso- 
phy. Moreover, each nation will make 
its own decision in view of the total 
situation of its foreign relations, where 
other considerations, including legiti- 
mate self-interest and the desire to pro- 
tect the international order, must be 
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While endeav- 


oring to keep in mind general moral 


given proper weight. 


principles, the politician must be guided 
in this, as in other matters, by the dic- 
tates of practical wisdom. In my per- 
sonal view the need for help should 
be the primary factor in extending aid, 
independent of any ideological ad- 
vantage derived from such assistance; 
I cannot condemn the opposite view, 


however, as immoral. 

But on whom does the obligation 
to help the underdeveloped countries 
fall? 
has been deduced from an examination 


The existence of the obligation 


of the nature of social justice. All 
members of the community, as we have 


and 


conducive to a 


seen, must Cooperate to Create 


foster the conditions 
fully human life for every member. 
The international community, imper- 
fectly organized though it be, is not 
It consists of organized 


Within 


an abstraction. 


groups, the nations. the na- 


tions responsibilities are proportioned to 


position: the President has more re- 
sponsibility than a Member of Con- 
gress, a Congressman more than a sim- 
ple voter, the director of a bank more 
than the ordinary investor, the editor 
of an influential newspaper more than 


the average reader. 


All are responsible 


In the final analysis, however, we are 
all responsible; in larger or lesser de- 
gree each of us has some responsibility; 
we are all called upon to pay the taxes 
to finance economic aid to underde- 
veloped countries, sums which in the fu- 
ture may mount to levels requiring 
substantial sacrifices. 

A final observation: it is not suf- 


ficient to make aid to the underde- 
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veloped countries a passing gesture. In- 
ternational social justice requires the 
establishing of institutions, the crea- 
tion of a stable social order where jus- 
tice is independent of the whims of 
individual nations. 

The 19th 
an illustration. 


century will again offer 
At that time the con- 
sciousness of social obligations among 
members of the national community 
was so vague as to be properly described 
as inchoate. As the idea crystallized 
and the determination to see it realized 
developed, social justice began to be 
written into statutes, began to be in- 
corporated into political and social in- 
stitutions and into commercial practices. 
The same process is occurring in the 
international sphere. At present we are 
dimly conscious of some sort of a duty 
countries, to 


The 


fulfillment of this obligation, however, 


to aid underdeveloped 


foster their economic growth. 


depends upon the good will of the rich 


nations and decisions 


An d 


yet it is certain that all the peoples of 


their unilateral 


in the field of foreign policy. 


the underdeveloped countries have a 
clear right to a life of decency and 
dignity, a right which can be only 
tenuously achieved without a stable so- 
cial world order. In the absence of 
treaties these rights are, to be sure, un- 
enforceable exist 


today. But they 


nonetheless. 
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COMMENTS: 


i The Fires of Envy 


COLIN CLARK 


Professor Colin Clark is the Director of the Agricultural Economics 
Research Institute of the University of Oxford. 


ARS EST CELARE ARTEM. Father Jans- 
sen’s lucid and simple phrasing conceals 
the exceptional difficulty of the subject 
matter. 

We are proud to think that this paper 
grew out of a first study which Father 
Janssen prepared for a graduate dis- 
cussion group in the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Research Institute at Oxford. 
The work has involved widespread read- 
ing of authorities in moral philosophy, 
as well as observation of economic facts 
of the present and of the past. Father 
Janssen told me that he was surprised to 
find, and I share his surprise, that this 
supremely important problem had, up 
to now, received so little attention from 
moral philosophers. 

An interesting complementary field 
of thought and research which Father 
Janssen, it is to be hoped, may later in- 
vestigate more fully is that of the moral 
responsibilities of countries receiving 
assistance. 

What obligation, if any, is there upon 
them to maintain particular forms of 
government or to refrain from certain 
actions harmful to the benefactor coun- 
tries? A related question, and an urgent 
one in practical diplomacy, asks how far 
it may be desirable to support an op- 


pressive regime which keeps its people 
in poverty, lest failure to support it 


might lead to still worse consequences 
in the country concerned or among its 
neighbors. 
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Conversely, should we take certain 
steps against communist or communist- 
sympathizing countries, if we know 
that the consequence of our policy will 
be to impoverish the people? This is a 
very difficult question, but, surely, if 
any occasion arises where any action of 
ours could relieve poverty among the 
inhabitants of a communist country, 
we should take such a step, unless we 
have authentic military evidence that 
by so doing we are weakening our own 
capacity for self-defense. 

In the past 
tendency among social philosophers to 


there has been some 
consider obligations in terms of abso- 
lute need and this whether the obliga- 
tion be one of justice or of charity, and 
whether within a country or interna- 
tionally. Passages in Rerum Novarum 
about the living wage, for instance, had 
been interpreted as a wage which would 
provide the bare physical necessities for 
bringing up a family, a wage which 
many Italian employers in 1891 prob- 
ably did not pay. Some work by eco- 
nomists, and much more by administra- 
tors in many countries, has been de- 
voted to attempts at estimating absolute 
requirements, to fall short of which 
constitutes primary poverty. 

Even in respect of food, certainly in 
of other this 
search has proved illusory. Most of our 


respect requirements, 


requirements are determined by social 
custom. They are none the less real for 
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all that. The sufferings of poverty, of 
lacking that which all your fellow citi- 
zens appear to have, may be very in- 
tense, even where no measurable physi- 
cal want is involved. In recent years all 
opinion, alike among moral philosophers 
and among administrators, seems to 
have moved to this position, which 
Father Janssen firmly upholds. 

The causation of “wants,” the lack 
of fulfillment 


“poverty,” 


of which constitutes 
therefore turns largely on 
the question “who is my neighbor?” 
and on the extent of communication 


When the 


Eskimos were an entirely isolated com- 


between classes and nations. 


munity, only a few heroic missionaries 
felt any obligation towards them; now 
they are reasonably entitled to make a 
moral claim to share some of the com- 
forts of American, Canadian or Danish 
life. 

Some moralists may claim that the 
Eskimos were happier as they were. 
Father Janssen, by implication, says 
there is considerable doubt on this point 
and indicates that in any case the proc- 
ess of communication of ideas is one 
which goes on almost independent of 
human volition, one which we could 
not stop, however hard we tried. We 


might perhaps slow it down a bit, as 


was the well-intentioned Danish policy 
in Greenland. Once communication has 
the moral 
obligation upon the richer countries to 


been established, however, 


help the poor begins. 


It is not to be denied that the atti- 
tude of some of the poor countries con- 
tains a strong admixture of envy, using 
the word not in its comparatively 
harmless colloquial sense, but in its pre- 
cise and evil meaning: a positive hatred 
of those who are more fortunate than 
yourself and a desire to deprive them of 
their goods as an object for its own 
sake, whether or not you benefit from 
such action yourself. 


It is a reasonable reply that extreme 
disparities between countries (or be- 
tween classes within a country) consti- 
tutes an “occasion of envy” and that it 
is wrong to give occasion to sin to your 
neighbor. Any form of ostentation, of 
course, makes the matter worse. Once 
envy is established, it is difficult to 
eradicate; it may grow by what it feeds 
on. This consideration does not remove 
the obligation to attempt to remove its 
causes. But prevention is far better 
than cure. Wise and moderate action, 
taken early, is necessary before the fires 


of envy engulf the world. 


it. Distribution of Wealth 


JOHN M. PAUL, C.S.P. 


The writer is Chairman of the Ethics Committee of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace and professor of Moral 
Theology at the Paulist House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 


Is THERE a moral obligation to give 
economic aid to underdeveloped coun- 


tries of the world? If so, what is the 
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basis for such an obligation? Father 
Janssen has pointed out that there is 


such an obligation and that the richer 
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nations are but dimly aware of its ex- 
istence. While they have heard of the 
widespread poverty and starvation that 
exists in underdeveloped countries, they 
have taken for granted that nothing 
much can be done about it or, at any 
rate, that the matter is beyond their 
responsibility. Father Janssen points out 
that the whole world constitutes one 
international community and that all 
of us, as members of that community, 
have duties and responsibilities for the 
well-being of other members. This is 
the basis for moral obligations of in- 
ternational social justice. 

The writer agrees with Father Jans- 
sen and thinks that perhaps it may 
help to examine the social aspects of 
the ownership and the use of property 
as they appear under present day con- 
ditions. It is clear from the teaching 
of the encyclicals of Leo XIII and of 
Pius XI and of all theologians that per- 
sons with wealth or income beyond 
what is needed in order to live as be- 
comes their station have obligations in 
charity to help those who are in need. 
Pius XI mentions obligations of other 
virtues besides charity; he mentions 
especially the virtue of munificence 
—a virtue by which the wealthy spend 
large sums for purposes other than 
almsgiving but to the benefit of the 
public; examples would be gifts to uni- 
Pius XI says 


that the investment of capital, when 


versities, hospitals, etc. 


it will provide employment for work- 
ers for the production of goods that 
are useful, is a particularly appropriate 
act of the virtue of munificence in our 
day.’ 

Pius XII, however, also mentions the 
virtue of justice. For instance, in his 


1 Quadragesimo Anno, n. 50-51. 
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Easter Homily, April 9, 1939, Pius XII 

said: 

Justice requires that all men acknowledge 
and defend the sacrosanct rights of human 
freedom and human dignity, and that the 
infinite wealth and resources with which 
God has endowed the whole of the earth 
shall be distributed, in conformity with 
right reason, for the use of all His chil- 
dren.” 


And in a discourse commemorating the 
50th 
Rerum Novarum, the Holy Father said: 


anniversary of the Encyclical 
In Our Encyclical, Sertum Laetitiae, di- 
rected to the bishops of the United States 
of America, We called the attention of all 
to the basic idea of these principles which 
consists, as We said, in the assertion of 
the unquestionable need “that the goods, 
which were created by God for all men, 
should flow equally to all, according to 
the principles of justice and charity.” 
Every man, as a living being gifted with 
reason, has in fact from nature the funda- 
mental right to make use of the material 
goods of the earth, while it is left to the 
will of man and to the juridical status 
of nations to regulate in greater detail the 
actuation of this right. 

Thus, according to Pope Pius XII, the 

obligation for the distribution of wealth 

so that all persons will be benefited is 

a matter of justice and rights, as well 

: 4 

as a matter of charity. 
Most modern theologians discuss the 

question of the distribution of super- 

fluous wealth mainly in terms of char- 


ity and almsgiving; some note, how- 


Edited by Harry C. 
1943, p. 


* Principles for Peace. 
Koenig, N.C.W.C., Washington, 
560. 

3 Tbid., p. 724. 

* Article 22 of the United Nations’ Declara- 
tion of Human Rights recognizes the right 
of every human person to make use of the 
material goods of the earth: “Everyone, as 
a member of society, has the right to so- 
cial security and is entitled to realization, 
through national effort and international 
cooperation and in accordance with the or- 
ganization and resources of each State, of 
the economic, social and cultural rights in- 
dispensable for his dignity and the free de- 
velopment of his personality.” 
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ever, that the virtue of legal or social 
justice is also involved. St. Thomas re- 
fers to one who “is bound by a legal 
debt to give of his goods to the poor, 
either through fear of their want or 
on account of his having too much.” 
According to St. Thomas, there is an 
obligation in legal justice, the justice 
that today is called social, to give all 
of one’s superfluous goods to the poor.” 
Some theologians explain that for us 
today this means that social justice re- 
quires the distribution of all superflu- 
ous goods in such a way as to pro- 
mote the common good.’ Social jus- 


tice is the virtue commanding us to 


perform acts for the common good, and 
there are today other ways of practic- 
ing this virtue in the distribution of 
superfluous wealth besides giving help 


to the poor in the strictest sense of 
the word. 

It seems to the writer that the rela- 
tion of justice to the distribution of 
superfluous goods might be explained 
in the following way: There is a fun- 
damental principle that must be recog- 


nized in regard to all ownership and 


use of private property and that is 


> Summa Theologica of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
II-II, q. 118, a.4. 

The teaching of St. Thomas is explained at 
considerable length in Le Precepte de I’ 
Auméne, chez St.-Thomas d’Aquin, R. P 
Léon Bouvier, S.J., Immaculate Concep 
tion College Press, Montreal (4260 Rue de 
Be@tdeaux), 1935. 
See “De Recto Usu 
um,”” by Cornelius 
Miscellanea Vermeersch, 
Univ. Gregoriana, 1935. 


Bonorum Superfluor- 
Damen, C.Ss.R., in 
Rome, Pontificia 
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that they must be in harmony with the 
fact that the goods of the earth were 
intended for all the members of the 
human race.” 

In fact, every person has a right to 
the material goods needed to live de- 
cently according to his status in life. 
He has a claim against society—a 
claim on the common good of the 
Community. The common good of the 
Community means all the social condi- 
tions by means of which persons may 
be enabled to live and develop their 
personalities according to their abilities 
and the moral law of God. Social con- 
ditions in the Community should be 
such that the right of the individual 
to material goods can be secured. 

What kind of right does he have? 
It seems to the writer that this, as a 
claim on the common good of the Com- 
munity, is a right in distributive jus- 
tice. His right to conditions that will 
enable him to have a decent living is 
a claim against Society; it gives rise 
to a demand that the common good 
or social conditions of the Community 
be such as will permit him to obtain 
a decent living. 

Now, if 


Community are not such as will enable 


social conditions of the 
certain persons to obtain what is need- 
ed for a decent living, distributive jus- 
tice is being violated in regard to these 
that the situation 


persons, provided 


could have been remedied. There is 
then a moral obligation on the part of 
the members of the Community to es- 
tablish the common good and change 
social conditions so that all persons may 


obli- 


gation on the part of the members of 


secure their rights. This moral 


the Community is the obligation of 


§ Quadragesimo Anno, n. 45. 





social justice, the virtue that commands 
the performing of acts for the com- 
mon good. In regard to economic 
goods, there is a moral obligation in 
social justice on the members of the 
Community to distribute superfluous 
goods in such a way that such com- 
mon good in the Community will be 
established as will enable all persons 
to secure their rights. 

Now, if the Community were small, 
isolated and independent of other Com- 
munities, with little capacity for eco- 
nomic goods to be transferred from 
one Community to another Commu- 
nity, the problem of securing social 
justice might not perhaps loom so 
large. If the wealthy who were in the 
Community practiced charity by alms- 
giving and practiced the virtue of 
munificence, etc., the common good and 
therefore the requirements of social 
justice would be simultaneously taken 
care of to whatever extent was pos- 
sible in that Community. Or the con- 
ditions in the Community might be 
bad, but nothing much could be done 
about them. 


The virtue of social justice is always 
involved in the distribution of super- 
fluous goods, whether much attention 
has been paid to it or not; superfluous 
goods must be so distributed that the 
common good is secured. The virtue 
of charity, where one is motivated by 
love of one’s neighbor and recognition 
of him as a brother, is a higher virtue 
and embraces more than justice em- 
braces, though it includes all that jus- 
tice includes. Social justice demands 
such a distribution of goods and such 
an establishment of the common good 
as will enable all persons to secure their 
rights in distributive justice in regard 
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to them. Furthermore, if these rights 
are not being secured, it becomes the 
duty of civil authority, whose purpose 
it is to secure the common temporal 
good in society, to intervene. In a small, 
isolated Community, as we said, it 
might have appeared sufficient to em- 
phasize the virtue of charity, without 
saying so much about the problem of 
social justice and the common good, 
and the distribution of superfluous 
goods from that point of view. But 
when modern means of communication 
bring the various countries of the world 
together the situation changes com- 
pletely. 

We 
tively 


find countries 


very wealthy, holding a rela- 


some compara- 
tively large portion of the resources of 
the world and with means for great 
production of goods; we find other 
countries, representing over half the 
human race, with rapidly increasing 
populations, in extreme or grave need 
and without technical assistance or 
capital to get production started on a 
scale in any way at all similar to that 
The wealthy 
countries have superfluous goods in such 
abundance that they can relieve the 
needs of the 


tries.” 


in the wealthy countries. 


underdeveloped coun- 


as for instance 
danger of 


need, 
actually in 


® In case of extreme 
when persons are 
starving, there is, according to theologians, 
an obligation in charity to help such per- 
sons, if it should be necessary, even with 
goods that are somewhat necessary to the 
givers to enable the givers to live as be- 


comes their station. Furthermore, persons 
in extreme need who cannot get help other- 
wise have the right in commutative jus- 
tice to take what they need to relieve their 
necessity, provided that the persons they 
take it from are not in equally extreme 
necessity; society, however, has the duty, 
because of the common good, to forestall 
the need for persons to do this, and there 
is an obligation of social justice to estab- 
lish such conditions in society as will per- 
mit society to fulfil this duty. 
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Private means inadequate 

Clearly, the moral obligation for giv- 
ing help and superfluous goods to these 
underdeveloped countries exists, if these 
goods can be given. The problem is 
so enormous, however, that private 
charity cannot begin to take care of it. 
The practice of munificence through 
the furnishing of private capital is en- 
tirely insufficient, because there cannot 
be sufficient incentive to attract pri- 
vate capital. Yet it still remains true 
that the goods of the world are intend- 
ed for the benefit of all and the rights 
of all persons must be secured by means 
that are available. 

To secure these rights, the securing 
of the international common good for 
the world society is necessary and for 
this there is a moral obligation in in- 
ternational social justice for the wealth- 
ier countries to give help so that it 
for the underdevel- 
The 


countries and their peoples have rights 


will be available 


oped countries. underdeveloped 
to technical assistance, capital, as well 
as to immediate relief of poverty; in 
so far as is possible, the aid should help 
the underdeveloped countries to help 
themselves. 

It is true that at present there is no 
international civil authority to use in- 
the establish- 
ing of social justice; but there is nev- 


ternational civil law in 


ertheless a natural, international Com- 
munity or Society with an internation- 
al common good to be achieved. The 
wealthy nations of the world can prac- 
tice social justice and thus help estab- 
lish the international common good. 
There is, then, under conditions ex- 
isting today, a grave obligation upon 
the wealthy countries to give help to 
the underdeveloped countries of the one 
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world society to which all belong. Help 
should be motivated by love of them 
as brothers, but there is a kind of help 
that must be insisted upon as a mat- 
This is in order 
persons may have their 
rights. As Pius XII said in his Christ- 
mas Eve Address in 1952: 


ter of social justice. 
that all 


But also to nations as such, We extend 
our invitation to render operative this 
sense and obligation of solidarity: that 
every nation develop its own potentiali- 
ties in regard to living standards and em- 
ployment, and contribute to the corre- 
sponding progress of nations less favored 
‘ In other words, solidarity among 
nations demands the abolition of glaring 
inequalities in living standards, and so in 
financial investments and in the degree of 
productivity of human labor.*® 


And in an address to delegates attend- 
ing the World Petroleum Congress in 
Rome, June 10, 1955, he said, 

The more and apparent world 
character of economics and of the duties 
that fall upon privileged nations toward 
less favored ones will have their effect on 
the division of the goods produced." 


more 


When we consider the magnitude of 
what is involved, this obligation is, it 
seems, one of the greatest challenges 
the Christian world has ever faced. And 
surely this obligation must be consid- 
Our 
He used the performance or 


ered important in the eyes of 
Lord. 
non-performance of the corporal works 
of mercy as an example of what would 
distinguish the just from the wicked 
on the day of judgment. Christ also 
said that love for one another was the 
sign by which His disciples would be 
Shall we let the underdevel- 
oped countries and their people know 


known. 


'°Catholic Mind, 51 (February, 1953) p. 116- 
7. 


The Pope Speaks, 
162. 


2 (Summer, 1955) p. 
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that we possess the sign by which 
Christ said His would be 
known? 

If the people of the underdeveloped 
countries see that 
based on Christian principles and not 


followers 


justice and _ love, 


on expediency or enlightened self-in- 
terest, are our motive in helping them, 
perhaps they will understand better 
what is involved in the struggle be- 
tween the Christian and the organized 


anti-religious movement in the world. 


iii. Terms Need Analysis 


THOMAS H. MAHONY 


Boston attorney, Mr. Mahony is a sometime president of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace; he was a State 
Department Consultant at the San Francisco Conference. 


FATHER JANSSEN’S ARGUMENT that 
“the rich nations of the world”—which 
include the United States of America— 
are morally bound to aid the ‘“‘underde- 
veloped countries” invites serious con- 
sideration of the premises, the reasoning 
and the conclusions upon which it is 
based. 

At the outset, one notices an in- 
definiteness and ambiguity in the use 
of words and phrases. Father Janssen 
refers to 
and says that this phrase implies that 
“these nations should be more fully de- 
veloped”; he further observes that the 


“underdeveloped countries” 


obligation to aid rests upon “the rich 
He asserts that there is an 
how- 


nations.” 
“international community 
ever imperfectly organized” to which 
he attributes a “solidarity” and upon 
this “solidarity” he bases the alleged 
obligation of 
justice.” He declares that “‘all the peo- 
ples of the underdeveloped countries 
have a clear right to a life of decency 


“international — social 


and dignity which can be only tenuous- 


ly achieved without a stable world 


’ 


order.’ 
What does Father Janssen mean by 
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these words and phrases? Does he use 
them with different meanings? Does he 
use synonymously terms which are not 
properly synonymous? Does he mean 
by the word “country” a geographical 
area occupied by people, a political so- 
ciety or state with jurisdiction over a 
particular area and a particular people 
or does he mean the people—the human 
beings—occupying a particular area or 
subject to the jurisdiction of a par- 
ticular state? 

Does he mean by the word “nation” 
the same thing as he means by “coun- 
try” and in what sense does he use it? 

These are but a few of the difficulties 
in discussing the substance of Father 
Janssen’s article which deals with an 
extremely technical subject. 

It may be granted that every human 
being in the world has the God-given 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness or, as Father Janssen puts it, 
“to a life of decency and dignity.” 
Granted, too, that every human being 
owes to every other human being the 
moral obligation to do him no evil but 
to do him good—to exercise toward 
him the theological virtue of charity 
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and the cardinal moral virtue of justice. 
Thus the moral obligation of individual 
Americans to aid impoverished or 
needy persons living in other areas 
through such organizations as CARE 
and the Catholic Bishops’ Relief Fund 
may be acknowledged. But do the same 
criteria apply to the organized political 
“nation 
which the 
United States of America is an example? 


societies known as “states” or 
states” or “nations,” of 

The government of each such state is 
instituted to secure the God-given 
rights of the persons over whom it has 
jurisdiction to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Such authority is de- 
rived “from the consent of the gov- 
erned” who in turn derive such power 
from God in accordance with the nat- 
ural moral law. Does not such a state, 
therefore, owe its governed a primary 
obligation to preserve its own political 
existence and thereby guarantee to them 
the continued protection of their fun- 


damental rights? 


Obligations may vary 


When the natural moral law is ap- 


plied to such entities as states, are not 
the criteria of moral obligations differ- 
ent from those applying to individual 
persons? Because there may be an obli- 
gation for the individual to aid other 
individuals who may be in need, can it 
be said that a similar obligation exists 
between states? The obligation of hu- 
man beings in democratic states may 
extend to helping human beings in the 
Soviet Union who may be communists. 
But does a similar obligation require 
the United States of America to aid the 
communist Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics? 

While Father Janssen attaches cer- 
conditions to 


tain “specifications” as 
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the granting of aid to “underdeveloped 
countries,” his discussion of such speci- 
fications seems to deal rather with the 
material extent of aid (which is as- 
sumed to be obligatory) rather than 
with the existence of any such assumed 
obligation. 

Is it not possible to assert—and with 
logic—that the primary obligation of 
the United States of America to its 
own people, if not to the democratic 
states of the world, is to defeat the 
spread of communism by the Soviet 
Union 
throughout the world, to prevent the 


and its communist satellites 
increase in the number of states con- 
it not 


be asserted with small fear of contra- 


trolled by communists? Can 
diction that, if the political, economic 
and social institutions of democracy 
fail in the United States of America, 
they are very likely to fail throughout 
the world? 


Can it not be asserted, therefore, 
upon the basis of the natural moral law 
that the moral virtue of prudence as 
well as wisdom—a gift of the Holy 
Ghost—dictate that aid not be given by 
the United States of America as a state 
which 


structure and control, or even to those 


to any state is communist in 
which directly or indirectly aid such 
communist states? Should not assist- 
ance be extended rather to those states 
which are definitely allied to or afhliated 
with the United States of America in 
the struggle against the spread of com- 
and to the 
government or to the people of such of 
these states needing aid, military or po- 


litical? 


munist control of states 


Until, and unless, there is some po- 
litical society whose authority crosses 
and is trans-national or 


state lines 
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supranational, rather than international 
in character, there can be no effective, 
er.forceable law based upon any alleged 
requirements of “international social 
justice” upon a world-wide basis. Be- 


cause of their sovereign authority such 


laws may be enacted in_ particular 


states. There is no such world-wide 


authority at the present time, solid or 
Such 
ments as have been executed to date do 


not set up any such wide authority. 


otherwise. international agree- 


iv. Problems in International Law 


DAVID JOHNSON 


Professor Johnson is Reader in International Law at the London 
School of Economics and in Political Science at the University of 


London. 


WHAT Is NEEDED, father Janssen tells 
us, in the internatiénal sphere is to re- 
place an approach..based on notions of 
commutative justice by one based on 
the wider concept of social justice. 

With this general diagnosis I do not 
disagree, although I think that Father 
Janssen is overstating his case when he 
seems to suggest that international law 
has not yet managed to incorporate 
within itself the idea of international 
social justice. From the point of view 
purely of an international lawyer, I 
consider it an exaggeration to say, as 
the Dutch Jesuit does, that “it is be- 
cause no other principle of obligation 
beyond treaties is recognized that the 
relations between nations are regulated 
by power.” It is scarcely true any 
longer, if indeed it ever was entirely 
true, that relations between the nations 
taken as a whole are regulated exclu- 
sively by power. Even if it be true of 
the struggle known as the cold war, 
that is not because treaties are regarded 
as the only source of obligations. Rath- 
er it is these power rivalries which are 
the cause of a situation in which even 
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treaties themselves are scarcely regarded 
as binding. 

Still, on the broader aspects of the 
problem, I agree with Father Janssen 
that our main task is to strengthen the 
sense of belonging to an international 
community, and I agree with him still 
more when he says that it is not suf- 
ficient to make aid to the underdevelop- 
ed. countries a passing gesture, that it 
is a task requiring the establishment of 
institutions and the creation of a stable 
social order. 

It is here, however, that many of the 
practical difficulties arise. It is rela- 
tively easy in democracies to mobilize 
public opinion behind some short-term 
effort, provided a good case can be made 
out for a course of action requiring only 
temporary sacrifices. It is less easy to 
create a climate of opinion which will 
be favorable to the carrying out of a 
sustained program over a period of, say 
20 years, especially when at least the 
greater part of that period may elapse 
before practical results begin to emerge. 
Indeed, only with the support of a pub- 
lic opinion at least conscious of the 
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idea of an international social order and 
the obligations in justice and charity 
which such an order entails, would it be 
even worth while considering the 
launching of a serious program of aid 


to underdeveloped countries. 


Task for richer nations 


The establishment of a just interna- 
tional social order is largely the task of 
the richer and more developed nations. 
They alone can give the lead; they 
alone can create the economic condi- 
make such an order 


tions which can 


possible. It is a task requiring an un- 
usual degree of patience; it is one that 
can not be evaded simply by handing 
out loans and grants from year to year 
to such nations as immediate considera- 
tions of expediency may indicate as the 
most desirable recipients. On the other 
hand, concentration on the ultimate 
aim of a just international social order 
must not be allowed to distract us from 
the performance of more immediate ob- 
ligations. In particular, it can not be 
accepted as an excuse for failing to aid 
here and now those poor nations which 
are otherwise entitled, in justice and 
charity, to some economic help. 

With Father Janssen’s analysis of the 
principles that should govern the giv- 
ing of assistance by the more developed 
countries to those less developed, | 
largely agree. These are, as he explained, 
1. need, 2. relationship and 3. possi- 
bility. 

The principles of need and relation- 
ship give rise to few difficulties. Mod- 
‘ern techniques of social and economic 
research make it relatively easy to de- 
termine which are the more developed 
countries, which are the less developed 


ones and roughly how much the latter 
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require from the former. It will not be 
dificult to agree also that a nation’s 
first obligations are towards itself; that, 
before it can be expected to help other 
nations, it must at least enjoy condi- 
tions which enable it to provide its own 
citizens with a decent, though not ex- 
cessive, standard of living and that a 
nation may have higher obligations to- 
wards some nations than towards others. 
A metropolitan country, for instance, 
may have peculiar obligations towards 
its former colonies; a large and rich 
country may be especially bound to as- 
sist its smaller and poorer neighbors 


and so on. 


The real difficulty arises over the 
third principle, that of possibility. 
Father Janssen considers that, to the 
extent that underdeveloped countries 
fail to help themselves, they are less 
entitled to expect help from the more 
developed countries. If, for instance, a 
country fails to apply itself seriously to 
the task of raising its own standard of 
living, if its richer classes go on living 
luxuriously and if that country in- 
dulges in the folly of solving its im- 
mediate financial problems by seizing 
foreign-owned assets and scaring away 
investors, such a country, according to 
Father Janssen, is not entitled to much 
help from outside. It is not unethical, 


he thinks, to attach “‘strings’” to the 


granting of aid, whether these “‘strings” 


be of an economic or an_ ideological 


character, although he wisely warns 
that on the whole the need for help 
should be the primary factor in grant- 
ing aid. Indeed, all the evidence is that 
a policy which would seek to promote 
purely national interests through the 


granting of aid is not likely to be suc- 
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cessful as a policy, quite apart from 
the moral aspect. 

With Father Janssen’s criteria for the 
application of the principle of possi- 
bility I largely agree, especially as he 
adds the observation that lack of sound 
judgment in economic matters and ex- 
cessive nationalism are part of the 
growing pains of developing countries 
which the richer nations must try to 
endure with patience and understand- 
ing. 

Nevertheless, this counsel does not 
remove the practical difficulties. Father 
Janssen seems to conceive of aid mainly 
in the form of taxes levied by the gov- 
ernments of richer countries on their 
own citizens and then given to the 
poorer countries in the form of loans 
and grants. This is unfortunately the 
pattern which aid to underdeveloped 
countries has come to assume. It is, 
however, a distortion of what the prop- 
er pattern should be. This distortion 
has arisen partly because of the un- 


avoidable presence in the modern world 
of political factors, considerations of the 


cold war and so on. It has also come 
about because of the notorious lack of 
confidence which exists between pri- 
vate investors on the one hand and the 
governments and peoples of many un- 
derdeveloped countries on the other. 
Doubtless abuses 
mitted by private investors in the past 
but recently the pendulum has swung 
the other way. There have been so 
many confiscations of foreign property, 


there were com- 


with the payment of only derisory 
compensation or even none, that in- 
vestors have become reluctant to risk 
money in underdeveloped countries 
controlled by irresponsible governments. 
Where a relatively underdeveloped terri- 
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tory enjoys the benefit of responsible 
government—as, for instance, Canada 
—no difficulty whatever is experienced 
in finding money from abroad. 

A possible way out of the difficulty, 
as Father Janssen recognizes, may be 
funds 


through international agencies to the 


the channelling of private 
areas where they are most needed. Such 
agencies alone may be able to insure 
security for the investor whilst guaran- 
teeing the receiving country against 
the risk of economic domination by 
Indeed, 


some such solution would probably be 


powerful external interests. 


the best means of overcoming many of 
the problems connected with the appli- 
cation of Father Janssen’s third princi- 
ple, that of possibility. 

At the same time, it is well to realize 
that an international agency of itself 
solves nothing. It only transfers diff- 
culties to another plane. The long de- 
lay in establishing SUNFED (the Spe- 
cial United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development) proves indeed that, even 
though an international agency is wide- 
ly regarded as the best solution of the 
problem, many pitfalls remain. In a 
world divided into about 90 sovereign 
states, including nations old and new, 
large and small, rich and poor, demo- 
cratic and totalitarian, communist and 
non-communist, it will not be easy 
even to draw up the constitution of 
such an agency. 
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It may be even more difficult to in- 
sure its smooth working in practice. To 
put it in simple human terms, the 
richer countries will tend to think that 
they are being robbed; and the poorer 
countries, jealous as many of them are 
of their newly-won independence, may 
fear, when they are requested to fur- 
nish guarantees that the money made 
available to them will be well spent, 
that a new form of subordination is 
being imposed on them. 

Nor is it easy to suggest a way out 
of this Possibly the most 
hopeful solution lies in methods, such 
as the European Common Market and 


dilemma. 


Free Trade Area, involving a pooling of 
their sovereignty in economic matters 
by some of the 
selves. Through methods such as these 
the richer nations give the lead which 


richer nations them- 


only they can give. They demonstrate 
also that, when they talk of interde- 
pendence, they are prepared to practice 
what they preach and are not seeking to 


impose on the poorer countries a status 
which they are unwilling to accept 
themselves. 

Close economic cooperation between 
the richer countries is not necessarily 
inspired by considerations of justice and 
charity. Indeed, it may even be moti- 
vated by a spirit of selfish exclusiveness. 
Putting it at its lowest, however, such 
cooperation will not attain its end un- 
less the richer countries learn how to 
establish their own mutual relations on 
a just basis. It may not be altogether 
fanciful to hope that these countries 
will then apply on a wider scale the 
lessons they will have learned from 
their own experience. In turn, the poor- 
er countries, as they become disillusion- 
ed with the benefits of a purely nominal 
independence, may become more willing 
to cooperate for the common good. If 
that should happen, the greatest ob- 
stacle preventing a rational system of 
aid from the richer to the poorer coun- 
tries would have disappeared. 


v. Call for World Economic Community 
PHILIP S. LAND, S. J. 


Sometime member of the Institute of Social Order, Father Land 
teaches the economics of underdeveloped regions at the Gregorian 


University, Rome. 


FATHER JANSSEN HAS argued con- 
vincingly the obligation of the richer 
nations to assist those yet underdevel- 
oped. He has further provided an in- 
telligent determination of the content 
of this obligation. In this latter task 
he applies norms which moralists have 
traditionally used to propound the ob- 
ligation of an individual to give in 
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charity in accordance with the gravity 
of his neighbor’s need. 

I agree with the author that this ob- 
ligation exists. I question, however, 
whether his program of aid is the best 
way of implementing this obligation. 

The obligation to assist the under- 
Father Janssen 


rightly rests squarely upon international 


developed _ nations 
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social justice. This international so- 
cial justice itself, he dscovers in the 
common origin and destiny of man- 
kind. 
mon destination of material things of 
nature.) But why does our author leap 
from that principle to draw the con- 
clusion that direct aid of such and such 


(He might have added the com- 


type and quantity is the only way to 


implement this obligation? 


Why does he not draw the more ob- 
vious conclusion that all nations have 
an obligation in contributive justice to 
provide for the economic common good 
of the international community? Sure- 
ly, this appears to be the more obvious 
conclusion. For in the case of inter- 
national economic order precisely the 
same reasoning applies which we use 
to establish the individual’s obligation 
to contribute to the nation’s welfare. 
This theme is too familiar to need de- 
velopment here. Let me, therefore, 
show some of the ways in which the 
establishing of a true international eco- 
nomic community would most effec- 
tively help the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

May I first, however, simply repeat 
my theme: the obligation of the richer 
nations to the poorer will be better ful- 
filled by the indirect method of work- 
ing to establish international economic 
order rather than by the direct meth- 
od of giving aid. I do not, however, 
exclude all direct aid. It is a question, 
What follows, 
therefore, are a few indications of ways 
in which an economic 
community would powerfully aid un- 


rather, of emphasis. 
international 


derdeveloped countries. 

One might start, in fact, with those 
ingredients of international economic 
order which in the immediate postwar 
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period received so much attention: sta- 


ble national currencies and converti- 
bility, 


prices, international control of  busi- 


stabilization of commodity 


ness fluctuations, control of interna- 
tional cartels and other monopolies, re- 
newal of the prewar (pre-1931) inter- 
national flow of capital. 

In this postwar world of economic 
nationalisms, convert bility seems a 
will-of-the-wisp. Yet there are no eco- 
nomists or serious statesmen who do 
not make it a foundation block of a 
better international order. One needs 
only to consider how disastrous are 
widely fluctuating export earnings for 
primary producers in order to realize 
price 


the importance of commodity 


stabilization. Brazil would surely find 
a great boon in stab'e coffee prices. The 
effect of 


fluctuat ons 


disastrous internationalized 


business can be readily 
seen, moreover, in the case of primary 
producers tied to U. S. markets, e.g., 
Chile with its copper. 

All this leads us to the topic of Pro- 
tectionism. Experts report the cases of 
nations which have lost more by having 


their U. S. 
result of Protectionist 


markets withdrawn as a 


demands upon 
Congress than they have gained by con- 
gressionally voted grants-in-aid. This 
fact points up what would be another 
central foundation stone in any pro- 


gram of international economic order, 
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that is, free and open world markets. 
The point to be made here is the respon- 
sibility of the developed nations to 
abandon Protectionism. It is a sad 
irony that by tariff barriers, import 
restrictions and hampering import reg- 
ulations, we do in fact sometimes de- 
prive poor nations of more than we 
give by aid and technical assistance. 

Someone, recalling the arguments al- 
leged in favor of Protectionism, might 
object that an economic order in which 
Americans lost something large in the 
exchange would not be a just order. 
The primary answer to such an objec- 
tion is that social justice, whether it be 
on the national or international plane, 
requires that each contribute accord- 
ing to his situation. Accordingly, i 
must be assumed that the obligations 
of the United States, both as the most 
powerful economic entity and the chief 
creditor, are very considerable. 

Hence, the obligation to sacrifice the 
Protectionism (which appears to accord 
with our national interests) and to solve 
our domestic problems (recessions) in 
some other way. Hence, the further 
obligation to open our markets, even 
while permitting the underdeveloped 
countries to practice that degree of Pro- 
tectionism which is inevitable in their 
present stage of development. I have 
in mind, for example, the impossibility 
of protecting their always precarious 
foreign exchange balances, if they im- 
port either too much or the wrong kind 
of things, e.g., such luxury goods as 
expensive Cars. 

The 


tionist objection is that all do indeed 


second answer to the Protec- 


share in the common good, in that 


greater abundance commonly _ pos- 


sessed. And our sacrifice of Protec- 


tionist practices will, as such responsi- 
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ble groups as the Committee for Eco- 


nomic Development have _ repeatedly 


increase, not decrease, our 


Indeed, the only 


insisted, 
national well-being. 
way that these poorer nations can con- 
tinue to buy American goods is by sell- 
ing to us in exchange.’ 

One of the fundamental elements of 
international economic order will be 
a reaffirmation of the principle of com- 


The 


nations must not, however, press this 


parative advantage. developed 


principle unrealistically. For there are 
legitimate reasons, political as well as 
economic, which prompt some under- 
developed nations to seek more diversi- 
fication and better integration than the 
pure principle of comparative advan- 
tage permits. Here, too, arises the ques- 
tion of whether the terms of trade be- 
tween agricultural producers and indus- 
trial nations are always fair to the for- 
mer, a question not yet solved with 
any certainty. 

An_ international economic order 
would require freer movement of the 
factors of production: of labor 
(through freer immigration), of raw 
materials and, above all, of capital. 

Recent studies show that the inter- 
national flow of capital today is a 
trickle compared to what it was in the 
days when some of the now developed 
themselves underdevel- 


nations were 


oped. Yet, the capital requirements of 


the underdeveloped nations are vast, far 
greater than the present supplies of cap- 
ital through private investment, gov- 
ernment aid and international sources. 


We cannot here appraise this large 


topic, except to remark that the under- 


developed countries would probably 
This 
Vizzard 
to Americans,” 


(pp. 146-56). 


point was elaborated by James L. 
S.J., in “Foreign Trade: Challenge 
in SOCIAL ORDER last month 
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gain much more from a free flow of 
capital than they will ever gain from 
grants-in-aid. 

A final advantage of this emphasis 
on establishing international economic 
order is that it permits clear emphasis 
on the corresponding obligation of the 
underdeveloped nations to make their 
contributions. They will be obliged 
to do what they can to develop them- 
selves, to provide the social and politi- 
cal conditions of development, to save, 
to learn more productive ways of op- 
erating. They will understand their 
obligation to set realistic goals. They 
will abandon their own cherished forms 
of unjustified discrimination and of 
market limitation. They will undertake 
the creation of the conditions and the 
climate which, from the demand side, 
will open the way to a freer flow of 
capital. This will require from them 
the abandoning of never-ending infla- 
tion, of unpredictable nationalization, 


of handicapping private enterprise. 


These haphazardly 
elements of an international economic 
order I have presented to show the pos- 
sibility of working out a better “alter- 
native” to Father Janssen’s exclusively 
“aid” program. Yet my program is 
not completely distinct from his; for 
one component of the richer nations’ 
contribution to this international eco- 
nomic order would surely be direct 
aid to underdeveloped regions. (In the 
absence of such economic order, I rec- 


few, arranged 


ognize direct aid becomes the only way 
in which to implement the obligation 
of the poorer nations.) 
the nations accomplished in setting up 


But the more 


economic order, the less direct assist- 
ance will be required. 

Indeed, I think it not paradoxical 
to add that, the more we emphasize 
economic community rather than aid, 
the more surely will the underdevel- 
oped countries be aided. 


vi. Politics as Primary 


PAUL CRANE, S. J. 


Fr. Crane is Secretary of England’s Catholic Social Guild and 


Editor of the Christian Democrat. 


WERE HE TO CHANGE one word, I 
would find myself in complete agree- 
ment with Father Janssen’s statement: 
“There is an international community, 
however imperfectly organized. The 
solidarity of this community is the basis 
of obligations of international social 
justice.” 

The word to which I take exception 
in this context is “solidarity”; for it 
seems to imply, as conditional to the 
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exercise of social justice between na- 
tions, a subjective attitude of each to 
the other, additional to that which is 
implied by the bare fact of the estab- 
lishment between them of economic 
contact in however rudimentary a 
form. In my own opinion, the eco- 
nomic relationship is sufficient of itself 
to demand from those who are partners 
to it the exercise of social justice in 


each other’s regard. 
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I agree absolutely with Father Jans- 
sen that international obligations in 
social justice come prior to the con- 
stitution of a juridic order between 
nations. I disagree with his seeming 
postulate that something more than 
economic contact between nations is 
required to give such obligations effect. 
For me, the establishment of an eco- 
nomic relationship between nations is 
itself to demand 
those who are partners to it the exer- 


sufficient of from 
cise of obligations in social justice. 
“Solidarity” implies more than this and 
that is why I consider its use super- 
fluous in this context. 

I am with Father Janssen all the way 
in his insistence on the fact of obliga- 
tions in international social justice and 
on their urgency. Where I part com- 
pany with him is not on points of 
principle but, primarily, on points of 
fact. 

Much of our difference is a matter of 
emphasis and stress. I cannot agree, for 
example, that “the awareness of rela- 
tionships of justice governing the in- 
ternational community is today as 
primitive as was the moral mood of the 
19th century’s view of industrial rela- 
tions.” Certainly, today, men may have 
not worked out why—in accordance 
with what specific moral virtue—they 
should help their fellow members in the 
world community; and, in this sense, 


they may be ignorant of the kind of 
moral relationship that should rule their 
conduct in this sphere. If Father Jans- 
sen means this, then he is probably cor- 
rect. But, if he means, as I take him to 


mean, that today nation is doing as 
little for nation as employers did for 
their workers in the 19th century as a 
whole; if Father Janssen means this, 
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then I would suggest that his compari- 
son is exaggerated. 


Today, the relationship of nation to 
nation in the international field is far 
better than that which existed between 
workers and employers in the 19th 
century. One has only to think of 
Marshall Aid, of the Colombo Plan, of 
the World Bank, of Britain’s Colonial 
Development Corporation, of OEEC 
and SUNFED and all those other clus- 
ters of letters, which indicate that some- 
where, for some purpose, some nations 
We 
have a long way to go in this direction 
but our feet are on the road. Today, 
the law of the jungle does not typify 


today are helping other nations. 


international economic relationships in 
the world still free. 


Again, it seems to me _ something 
more than an exaggeration to say that 
“the price England paid for her present 
prosperity was the misery of her work- 
ers during the industrial revolution.” 
Father Janssen must make some allow- 
ance for that historic economic process 
which is known (if I remember right- 
ly) as the law of increasing returns to 
scale; he must recognize the role of the 
application of inventiveness to the in- 
dustrial process, which in every coun- 
try where it has occurred (including 
Britain) has served to bring down costs, 
thus allowing the industrial apparatus 
to turn out, as the years went by, an 
increasing flow of goods at steadily fall- 
God knows that 


workers everywhere had a_ shocking 


ing prices. many 
time during that process but to at- 
tribute the success of England’s in- 
dustrial effort in the 19th century sole- 
ly to sweated labor is to isolate and lay 
undue stress on a single factor, hardly 
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one of crucial importance in the build- 
ing up of Britain’s economy. 

During the century which elapsed 
between the end of the Napoleonic 
Wars and the outbreak of World War 
I, the population of England and Wales 
quadrupled (from 10 millions to 40 
and its standard of living 
And, at the same time, 


millions ) 
rose fourfold. 
millions of pounds of capital were in- 
vested overseas. You cannot do that 
merely or mainly by indulging in that 


process which a Victorian melodrama 


would characterize as “grinding the 
faces of the poor.” 

These points are, perhaps, trifles. My 
Father 
article is not in its elucidation of obli- 


main criticism of Janssen’s 
gations in international social justice 
but, rather, in its seeming unawareness 
of the practical difficulties involved in 
any attempt to put those obligations in- 
to practice. It is not so much for what 
he says but for what he fails to say in 
this respect that I find myself criticiz- 
ing his article. That, probably, is rather 
unfair, for, after all, Father Janssen 
only had so much space and his main 
concern was necessarily with abstract 
principle. Nevertheless, his article does 
seem to imply an acceptance as primary, 
in this whole question of foreign aid, 
of certain factors to which I, person- 
ally, would not accord nearly so signif- 
icant a status. 


Stable political framework needed 

To put the thing in a nutshell, Father 
Janssen gives pride of place, in this 
matter of assisting the underdeveloped 
countries, to the economic factor. I do 
not. For me, at the moment, the diffi- 
culty is primarily political. 

Father Janssen, I gather, sees the 
practical problem of foreign aid pri- 
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marily as one of awakening the con- 
science of the world so that funds may 
pour out to underdeveloped countries. 
I do not. For me, the problem is pri- 
marily one of creating, in the countries 
concerned, a stable political framework 
within which their economies can be 
built up and the standard of living of 
their people raised. That is the real 
problem now. The merest glance ’round 
the world will show how far removed 
we are from its solution and how, in 
consequence, the inhabitants of so many 
overseas territories will have to go on 
waiting for that economic development 
which alone, in the long run, can free 
them from the hunger that is their lot. 
The economic chaos, consequent on 
the political instability typical of so 
many of the underdeveloped countries, 
is due essentially to man’s stupidity. 
After World War II, 


combined 


Rooseveltian 
with the 
of Britain’s 


anti-colonialism 
envious 
Left to 
mocracy on the bemused multitudes of 


anti-imperialism 


confer what was called de- 
Indonesia and a large number of Brit- 
The 


naive thinking of that time saw politi- 


ain’s former colonial possessions. 


cal independence (particularly when it 
rested on a basis of universal suffrage) 
as an essential precondition of economic 
stability. 
fashion were, of course, quite wrong. 


Those who thought in this 


Much of their wrongness was the result 
of confusion over the meaning and 
significance of the term “democracy.” 

The word can mean two things. On 
one count, it is seen as an apparatus for 
sending the adult population to the 
polls; on the other, it stands for that 
residue of Christian values which is just 
about all the West now has of the re- 
mains of Christendom. 
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What passes somewhat strangely at 


present for political thinking seems 
after World War II to have imagined 
that it was sufficient for a retreating 
imperial power to endow former colo- 
nial territories with independence on a 
basis of adult suffrage for them to be 
endowed likewise and thereby with 
those values, which are essential to the 
basic working of the democratic process 
even in its most elementary form. There 
is, of course, no reason why this should 
happen. It is, in fact, quite stupid to 
imagine that it will. However, post- 
war political thinking was quite stupid 
in this respect and so whole popula- 
tions were robbed of their freedom in 


the name of independence and de- 
mocracy. 


AACA 


I am not writing here to lament the 






































past. (Neither have I any hope that 
similar vast stupidities will be avoided 
in the future by Western politicians. ) 
My objective is simply to point out that 
the economic chaos consequent on the 
imposition of democracy on the politi- 
cally immature is the greatest obstacle 
today to the adequate raising of world 
living standards. As I write these lines, 
Indonesia (from which, to my anger, 
the Dutch were forced by British and 
American doctrinaires) is in the throes 
of civil war; Singapore is seething; 
Uganda is tensing up at the prospect of 
a forthcoming election. All democracy 
is going to mean for the inhabitants of 
Mauritius, for example, will be an out- 
size dose of bitter communal strife. 

To make my point quite clear, let 


me ask my readers which of them, if 
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he had money to invest, would put 1t, 
say, in Ceylon, Burma, Egypt, the Su- 
dan or Ghana? How many would pre- 
fer the Belgian Congo for investment 
purposes to any of these “liberated” 
territories? All, I venture to say. And 
why? Because, at least in the Congo, 
there is a chance of their investment 
remaining secure and of their securing 


some sort of return on their outlay. 


Moreover, where a territory is turned 
over to “democracy” overnight, the in- 
clination of the new native politicos is 
to promise their electorates not an or- 
dered process of capital development 
Welfare British 


model, a free-for-all which they know 


but a State on the 
cannot be supported by the country’s 


resources—but which makes a fine 
talking point on the hustings. Ignorant 
populations are promised the moon by 
the new politicians and, precisely be- 
cause of their ignorance, the people 


think they will get it. 


Clearly, on reflection, the net effect 
of this lunatic process is to cut back 
economic development and, maybe, to 
scupper it for good. That is what de- 
mocracy is doing for these countries. 
Its net effect is to spawn political un- 


certainty, the progenitor everywhere of 


a type of economic chaos whose effect 


is to turn a country’s economic develop- 
ment back toward its primitive begin- 


nings. 


Knowing this, I get sick and tired of 


the hypocrisy which sends Western 
statesmen to these countries to prattle 
about the glories of their independence, 
whilst, at the same time, these same 
statesmen know full well that what the 
ordinary, decent inhabitants of these 


lands want is not self-government but 





good government, not independence but 
a sound framework of law and order 
within which alone true economic prog- 
ress can take place. Ask any of these 
good folk what they want first—bread 
or a ballot slip; you will find that they 
tell you the former. 

That is what the Rooseveltian anti- 
colonialists never saw after the war; 
that is what the British Left never saw. 
That is why they made a shambles in 
the name of a term which they thought 
of as a principle but which was and is, 
in fact, no more than a witchword. 
Go ask an Amerindian on the Rupu- 
nuni what he means by “democracy.” 
Put the same question to a Dayak head- 
hunter or a Somali camel herdsman. 
They would stare and then laugh at 
you; you would, moreover, deserve 
such treatment, for the ignorance that 
leads you even to imagine that they 
would know anything about it. 


I remember the Indian who said not 
long ago that Britain had cast away her 
Indian Empire to satisfy the refined 
feelings of Mr. (as he then was) Attlee. 
And only last week I received a letter 
from an Indian priest who, after a long 
tour in the South of that country, 
wrote me that, so far as India as a 
whole is concerned, the ideological bat- 
tle against communism is already lost. 
Not long ago I asked the Lieutenant 
Governor of a British Colony if he 
thought the stark naked Dinka tribes- 
men in the South Sudan had been set 
free when they were given a ballot slip 
in place of the British District Commis- 
sion. He said, No. I asked him, in 
somewhat more vigorous language than 
I use here, why, then, the British Gov- 
ernment had proceeded to do so? His 
reply was a quizzical smile. 
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Father Janssen is, I submit, wrong in 
his emphasis when, in this question of 
foreign aid, he stresses, at the expense 
of the political, the moral awakening 
necessary and the economic factors 
involved. I cannot agree that what pri- 
marily is wanted now in this matter of 
foreign aid is an awakening of the 
moral conscience of mankind. Neither 
can I agree that the appropriate channel 
is the UN. What is chiefly needed, at 
the moment, is an approach to colonial 


and underdeveloped countries that is 
dictated not by a sentimental doc- 
trinarism but by the true interests of 
the inhabitants of those countries them- 
selves. How many of my readers would 
have the courage to stand up now and 
say, for example, the truth about Singa- 
pore? The truth is that the best inter- 
ests of the inhabitants of that city and 
island are not being served by the ar- 
rangements at present being made by 
Great Britain for their independence. 
How many can see the real reason why 
plenty of money has been forthcoming 
for the building of the Kariba Dam in 
the Central African Federation whilst 
so little has come to assist the Volta 
River Scheme in Ghana? Why is Nas- 
ser without funds to dam the Nile at 
Aswan? These are the quest’ons that 
we need to have the courage to ask 
and answer with objectivity. Until we 
do we shall go on turning people’s lives 
into shuttlecocks in order to satisfy a 
subconscious urge put there by what it 
is, in fact today, no more than an 


empty, almost meaningless witchword. 
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I have said only a particle of what 
could be put down under this head 
but I have said enough, I hope, to show 
something of the importance of the po- 
litical factor in the whole of this ques- 
tion of foreign aid. To underrate it, 
to overstress the economic factor, at 
its expense, is to neglect still further 
a point of immense significance. Since 
the war, we have neglected the political 
factor and brought, in consequence, the 
greatest possible chaos to so large a part 
of mankind. 


There are two further points that 
need to be made in this commentary. 
Lack of space permits no more than 
the merest mention of each of them, 
though each might well have devoted 
to it a single article. In the first place, 
the poverty of the underdeveloped 
countries is augmented by the present 
rate of increase of their population. As 
it is today, so Father Janssen tells us, 
two-thirds of the human race goes to 
bed hungry at night. 
time, so the pundits tell us, the re- 


And, at the same 


sources of the world must be made to 
provide for an extra two mouths every 
three seconds. The population of the 
world is growing at the rate of one 
per cent per annum and the growth 
is mainly in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. There, the fight against disease 
is triumphantly eliminating the num- 
ber of death-dealing agencies which 
formerly took so great a toll of primi- 
tive peoples. Now, suddenly, the span 
of life has been lengthened and the in- 
fant mortality rate has been dramati- 
cally reduced. The longer-term solu- 


tion of the problem caused by their 


growing numbers is not difficult. In 


the short however, the call on 


foreign aid will be great and to it, we 


run, 
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But 


our efforts may well prove vain unless 


must, in social justice, respond. 


we take care, too, that the political 
situation is such in these countries as 
to cause aid to be channeled to those 
who need it most. 

Aid can take many forms. 
justice commands not only that re- 
sources be taken to people, but that 
people be allowed to go to resources. 
I am thinking now of Japan’s 496 peo- 
ple to every square mile of its territory 
and of Australia’s population density 
which is certainly less than 12. I am 
Malta’s 300,000 inhab- 
itants crammed tight on a bare rock 
in the Mediterranean and of America’s 


Social 


thinking of 


McCarran Act which, so far as I can 
remember, allows each year 100 Maltese 
into the United States. I am thinking 
of that fact and of another with which 
Colin Clark has made me familiar. It 
is that, if you put the inhabitants of 
the world into the United States, the 
density per square kilometre there of 
the world population would be 300 
people; yet the Netherlands has a den- 
sity of over 300 people per square kilo- 
metre and, at the same time, the Neth- 
erlands is a food exporting country. 
Need I say except to quote 
the noble lines set at the base of the 
Statue of Liberty, which stands guard 
so finely at the entrance to New York 


more, 


harbor: 
Give me your tired, your poor, 
Your huddled masses yearning to 
breathe free, 
The wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore, 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost 
to me. 
There you have the present challenge 


to us all. 
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FATHER JANSSEN’S PAPER is indeed 
provocative. It is challenging chiefly 
because it implores us to help, without 
specifying except in generalities how or 
under what conditions the U. S. should 
provide assistance. Yet the question 
whether and the extent to which we 
should help cannot be dissociated from 
such questions as the way the help is to 
be used and particularly the quantity 
and quality of the local efforts to accel- 
erate economic development—unless 
both the developing countries and the 
U. S. are to be indifferent to waste, the 
spread of totalitarianism and so forth. 

Before dealing with the main issues 
raised by Father Janssen, it may be use- 
ful to indicate the general framework 
in which intelligent Americans, I think, 
view this problem. First, most of us 
wish to see orderly and widespread eco- 
nomic improvement in the world under 
conditions which promote freedom lo- 
cally and hence worldwide. Second, we 
recognize the changed attitudes in the 
less-developed nations, which have been 
summarized—even if in exaggerated 
form—as a revolution of rising expecta- 
tions. Other things equal, we wish to 
assist other peoples to attain their eco- 


nomic goals. Finally, Americans are 
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deeply aware of the marked growth of 
population and the implications of such 
growth for economic policy in the less- 
developed countries. 

Father Janssen raises many _ issues, 
ranging from “the essential oneness” or 
“solidarity” of mankind and its impli- 
cations on the one side, to the role of 
immigrants as grants-in-aid to the U. S. 
during its earlier development, on the 
other. It is from propositions such as 
“solidarity” that he 


“oneness” and 


mainly relies for the assertion that 


countries such as the U. S. have a 
“moral obligation to help the underde- 
veloped countries.” I would amend 
his statement at least to the extent of 
arguing that we have only a qua ified 
moral obligation to do so—the qualifi- 
cation residing mainly in the first prop- 
osition of the preceding paragraph. 
The heart of Father Janssen’s thesis 


is found in the first of his three princi- 


ples of ordered charity, namely, the 


1 That we must beware of vague terms such 
as this is illustrated by a recent book which 
deals at length with solidarity, only to pre- 
scribe courses of action which in the opin- 
ion of a number of observers (the present 
writer included) could only aid and abet 
the cause of Soviet imperialism. I refer to 
G. Myrdal’s An International Economy, 
New York, 1955. 
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. principle of need.” “‘The less a man can 
help himself in his distress, the greater 
is my obligation to aid him.” I propose 
to examine this in detail, both to indi- 
cate the pitfalls which one encounters 
in the already voluminous literature on 
the subject and the policy predicaments 
in which the U. S. either finds or places 
itself. 

Father Janssen, like all other observ- 
ers, emphasizes the poverty of the less- 
developed countries. Why, he asks, can- 
not they help themselves? Or, why are 
they poor? “Ultimately,” he writes, 
“because their productivity is low, a 
fact with many explanations, the pri- 
mary one being the low per capita 
equipment of their workers. Or as the 
economist Ragner Nurkse puts it: they 
wre poor because their productivity is 
low and their productivity is low be- 
cause they are poor.” 

This citation is about as good a jump- 
ing-off place as any. 

It will be noted that Father Janssen 
and Nurkse whom he quotes stress the 
factor of would 


capital supply. I 


emphasize the many-sided elements of 


the problem, to put this very big issue 
in its proper perspective. Moreover, 
emphasis on the many-sidedness of eco- 


nomic development problems does muc!] 


2 I shall not deal with his other two princi- 

ples, since I feel that his case rests largely 
on the first principle. I also believe that 
most of the discussion about the problems 
of the less-developed nations runs in terms 
of issues that may be summarized by his 
first principle. 
This citation is from Nurkse’s Problems of 
Capital Formation in Underdeveloped 
Countries, New York, 1953. Since Nurkse 
devotes a book to this and related propo- 
sitions, we should not expect to learn much 
from such a passage, though it admittedly 
helps to dramatize a problem. Moreover, 
many of the things Nurkse says in his book 
are themselves rather controversial in the 
eyes of specialists in the field. 
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to account for the observed low per 


capita equipment of the workers. 

First, however, let me comment on 
the recourse to “history.” England, 
Father Janssen states, broke through 
the vicious circle of poverty and low 
productivity and did so without outside 
help but, he explains, her present pros- 
perity was paid for by the “misery of 
her workers during the industrial revo- 
lution.”” While I do not wish to defend 
the practices of early British industrial- 
ists with respect to their labor policy, I 
would submit that it is quite mislead- 
ing to attribute England’s industrial 
growth to the exploitation of labor. 
Besides, Father Janssen’s one-sentence 
explanation smacks—I am sure, unin- 
tentionally—of the usual Marxian de- 


terminist explanation of history. 


Savings bring growth 


In any event, there is a key point to 
make here. England’s observed growth 
would have occurred even without a 
ratio of labor to property income as low 
as that which is a matter of record, 
though perhaps at a somewhat slower 
pace, as long as outstanding members 
of the British community placed a high 
value on home and foreign investment 
in relation to consumption in the dis- 
position of increments to income. It is 
this propensity to invest, to use the 
current jargon, which bulked large in 
British habits then and has continued to 


By and 


large, British institutions favored such 


do so most of the time since. 


a habit; similarly, by and large, pre- 


vailing institutions—as opposed to 
formal pronouncements—in most of the 
less-developed nations discourage invest- 
ment rather than encourage it. This, I 


would submit, is the principal relevance 
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of early British industrial history to the 
current problem of the less-developed 
nations, not the treatment of labor in 
some prominent industrial towns of 
last-century Britain. 

Consider also Father Janssen’s ex- 
planation of the vicious circle of pov- 
erty and low productivity which runs 
in terms of Russia’s “relative success.” 
According to Father Janssen, 

Russia’s “take-off into _ self-sustained 

growth” was prepared by foreign loans 

under the last Czars. Even so, the 

Soviets have persistently imposed restric- 

tions on consumption, a policy causing 

periods of starvation when millions died. 

The spurring of economic growth in these 

two countries, it should be noted, differed 

only in method. In England the Iron Law 
of Wages was the mechanism, in the 

Soviet Union it has been the iron abso- 

lutism of state policy. 

Father Janssen’s brief description of the 
Soviet method is more accurate than 
his treatment of the British case. This 
is surprising, I think, if only because of 
the relative thoroughness with which 
Westerners study British history. 

I have two comments on his state- 
ment of the Russian case, however. 
First, few students of the problem 
would agree that foreign loans to the 
Czars did much to account for Russia’s 
20th century industrial growth, though 
in a limited sense it might be said that 
such loans helped to ‘“‘prepare” the 
groundwork. Second, it is true that the 
Russian masters used the classic belt- 
tightening technique under a ruthless 
repression to extract resources from the 
people with which to carry out military 
and civilian capital formation on a large 
scale. 

This is a point that needs to be given 
great emphasis in the present context. 
Specifically, as compared with the alter- 
natives seen in terms of the benchmark 
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of market-determined conditions, did 
the early British worker pay a higher 
price for growth than this century’s 
Russian workers? I for one doubt it 
very much. The Russian communists 
have exploited their people far more 
than the early British capitalists did. 

So much, however, for a brief flight 
into history. A big question is this: 
Are the people of today’s less-developed 
nations willing to pay the Russian price 
for faster growth or would they prefer 
—if the choice were fairly put to them 
—to proceed at a slower pace and pre- 
serve their essential freedoms? 

We must not mistake a general de- 
sire for accelerated economic progress 
with the idea that the people want ma- 
terial progress at any price; equally, we 
must not mistake the general American 
desire to help the less-developed lands 
with the proposition that Americans 
will knowingly provide such help re- 
gardless of the policies of the capital- 
receiving nations.* 

Finally, 
treatment of the problem of develop- 


consider Father Janssen’s 


ment without outside assistance. As 
I have indicated, I would prefer that 
economic development take place today 
with expanding supplies of capital and 
know-how But does 


Father Janssen allude in an acceptable 


from America. 


way to the mechanism of local develop- 


ment (supposing that it were to occur 


‘ Limitations of space prevent me from deal- 
ing critically with Father Janssen’s views 
with respect to the role of immigrants as 
European “grants-in-aid” to countries such 
as the U. S. and his cursory view of Japa- 
nese economic growth. However, I think he 
will find food for thought with respect to 
the role of institutions, if he will compare 
the record of, say, Argentina and the U. S. 
since both nations received a roughly com- 
parable volume of European immigrants in 
relation both to the size of their economies 
and the size of the development job that 
had to be done. 
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without outside assistance) when he 
makes the statement that the standard 
of living in the less-developed lands is 
now so low that “it would be impossible 
to depress it further in the hopes of ac- 
cumulating a significant sum for in- 
vestment,” given especially the rising 
expectations in such lands? He does not, 
in my judgment. 


Some self-help attainable 

The issue involved is of central im- 
portance. Briefly, as the present writer 
has explained elsewhere,’ the less-de- 
veloped lands are capable of achieving 
some, and I think even a significant, 
measure of development on their own. 
In broad outline, what is required is the 
following: That current output be ex- 
panded, say, by using relatively non- 
capital-intensive means of increasing 
farm output; and that an increasing 
fraction of increments to real income be 
invested by the people in numberless 
processes for increasing output; and so 
on, in an ever-widening cumulative 
sequence. In short, it is unnecessary 
and in fact unwise to depress already 
low levels of living to get the process 
started, 

Most of us would prefer that de- 
velopment be achieved through a sub- 
stantial measure of international eco- 
nomic cooperation. Briefly, the follow- 
ing is one way of viewing such a co- 
operative program to attain cumulative 
growth on a solid basis. There is room 
for vastly expanded economic effort on 
the part both of the local government 
and the local with 


private sector, 


5 “Self-Help, Traditional Investment and 
Foreign Economic Aid,” Federal Expendi- 
ture Policy for Economic Growth and 
Stability, Joint Economic Committee, 85th 
Congress, Washington, 1957. 
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operations 
(mainly in overhead 
capital) of the kind which truly com- 
Within 
such a framework, both the local gov- 


emphasis on government 


public-service 
plement the private economy. 


ernment and the local private sector 
should attract 
development from abroad as well as 
This 
both public and private capital’ would 


increased resources for 


from local sources. means that 


continue to be attracted from America. 


A key requirement of joint private- 
public developmental efforts is that 
scarce resources be invested with due re- 
gard to well-known principles of re- 
Most of the capital 
will be needed for long-term projects. 


source allocation. 


The role of the interest rate must not be 
underestimated in this connection. A 
major danger is that too low a rate will 
be used to estimate project benefits in 
relation to project costs, especially in the 
case of public projects. Private inves- 
tors will not knowingly invest in low- 
yield projects, s ace they will be keenly 
aware of the waste of resources that is 
involved. But public investment world- 
wide is often made, even though it 
yields half or less than half of the 
yield from alternative investment. For 
example, less than half of the reclama- 
tion projects which have been carried 
out in the U. S. have yielded benefits 
in excess of project costs.’ 


® Anti-foreign capital biases must be detected 
and countered energetically, if private for- 
eign investment is to continue to make its 
maximum contribution to development. For 
an exposure of some such biases (the writ- 
ing of which is even financed largely by 
the U. S. taxpayer), see, for example, the 


“The Pan American 
Foreign Investment,” 
Affairs, Winter, 


present  writer’s 
Union’s Slant on 
Inter-American Economic 
1957. 


See, for example, E. F. Renshaw, Toward 
Responsible Government, An Economic Ap- 
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reasoning, it may be 


By parallel 


shown that too low an interest rate on 


foreign loans, for example, not only re- 


sults in waste of resources, but can 
work great harm to overall develop- 
ment by aiding any government which 
wishes to discriminate against its own 
private sector. Such discrimination oc- 
curs whenever, because of low-cost 
foreign funds, the government is able 
to show benefits at least equal to cost 
in industrial projects which alert local 
private investors, who perforce must 
acquire capital locally at rates com- 
mensurate with its opportunity cost, 
had already turned down because the 
too low in relation to 


benefits were 


economic costs. (The relatively high 
interest rate locally reflects not arti- 
ficial arrangements but the high pro- 
ductivity of capital locally.) When the 
national yield of capital generally 
throughout the local economy is 8 per 
cent and up, the use of scarce capital 
to earn 3 per cent does not suddenly 
cease to be uneconomic just because the 
home government is the investor. The 
problem in such cases, it is important to 
note, concerns not only the other gov- 
ernment. For example, when the other 
government draws up a development 
plan which includes 3 per cent invest- 
ments, despite the fact that private in- 
vestments yielding 8 per cent and up 
go unattended for lack of capital, such 
government misuses its capital and also 
pressures the U. S. to provide aid, which 


praisal of Federal Investment in Water 
Resource Programs, Chicago, Idyia Press, 
1957. 

* A project, say, a dam or a steel mill, which 
is expected to yield yearly benefits of $1 
million indefinitely will have a_ present 
value of $33,333,333 if the future annual 
yield is discounted at 3 per cent, but only 
$16,666,666 if discounted at 6 per cent. 


means that it pressures the U. S. to 
misuse ffs capital as we'l. 

Americans need to know about the 
discrimination against the local private 
sector which governments often prac- 
tice in the name of speeding economic 
development. In particular, they need 
to know that such discrimination may 
take many forms in addition to the un- 
dercutting of local private investors 
when local governments can get their 
hands on cheap capital from foreign 
governments. Consider, for example, 
the way discrimination can be carried 
out in the vital area of import licensing. 
Governments that both conduct busi- 
nesses of their own and grant or refuse 
import license applications filed by pri- 
vate businessmen see to it that the gov- 
ernment-operated businesses get first 
call on scarce foreign exchange. Their 
private businessmen realize this, often 


trom bitter experience. 


India as ‘’model”’ 
This is worth illustrating in the case 


of India, now the “model” which 


dominates the thinking of Americans 


who champion large-scale gifts and 


quasi-gifts for development.” The items 


which they stress, as well as those which 


® Messrs. Millikan and Rostow of M.I.T. are 
the leading champions. See their latest 
writing, “Foreign Aid: Next Phase,” For- 
eign Affairs, April, 1958, especially pp. 428- 
434. See also their A Proposal: Key to an 
Effective Foreign Policy, New York, 1957; 
and Center for International Study, “The 
Objectives of United States Economic As- 
sistance Programs,’ a study prepared for 
the Special Senate Committee to Study the 
Foreign Aid Program, Washington, 1957. 
For a critical examination of their position, 
see the present writer’s ‘“MITAID: Waste, 
International Bickering and Some Develop- 
ment,” Inter-American Economic Affairs, 
Autumn, 1957. See also my _ testimony 
before the Joint Economic Committee of 
the Congress, Federal Expenditure Policy 
for Growth and Stability, Hearings, No- 
vember, 1957. 
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they omit, are of interest. Thus, they 
stress the role of “social overhead capi- 
tal” in development, specifically they 
emphasize “transportation, communica- 
tions and power.” Though they mention 
many details, it is rather revealing, I 
think, that they systematically refrain 


India’s “Industrial 


x1 


from mentioning 


Policy Resolution’ and especially 
Schedules A and B of this Resolution. 
This is the basic policy document which 
lists the many major industries, normal- 
ly conducted with greatest efficiency 
and resourcefulness by the private sec- 
tor, which are either reserved exclusive- 
ly for the government or industries in 
which the government will invest “in- 
creasingly” while allowing private ac- 
tivity. 

It is thus misleading in the extreme 
to refer to India’s development program 
in terms of investment in “‘social over- 
head capital,” when it is social overhead 
capital plus massive socialization that is 
involved. Yet how many readers of the 
influential Foreign Affairs know these 
important details, or how many in 
Congress? The M.I.T. authors, follow- 
ing the Indian government, stress the 
need to maintain the “core” of this 
kind of public program and seek to win 
American support for large-scale aid, 
partly by pointing out that there will be 
“severe restriction” of the licensing of 
capital imports for private Indian busi- 
unless such 


ness (/.e., discrimination) 


massive aid is forthcoming. Those who 


are critical'' of Indian policy would 


1°See Reserve Bank of India, Report on Cur 
rency and Finance, Bombay, 1956, Appen- 
dix II, pp. 92-98. 

“It is because the success of Indian de- 
mocracy is important also to the West that 
many of us deplore the loss of potential 
initiative and output that results from the 
policy decision to discriminate against the 
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stress the fact that this kind of dis- 
crimination is largely a function of the 
kind of economic planning India is en- 
gaged in. Do we want a model for 
others to follow which has built-in dis- 
criminatory features, to say nothing of 


its other weaknesses? 


Need economic criteria 


Let me return to the interest rate 
aspect of the problem. Reliance on cor- 
rect interest rate policy to achieve opti- 
mum resource allocation is important 
not only for domestic economic reasons 
within the less-developed nations but, 
also, happily perhaps, in connection 
with the conduct of U. S. foreign eco- 
nomic policy. A disturbing fact of in- 
ternational life today is that foreign 
governments are using, apparently in- 
creasingly, all manner of arguments, 
strategems—yes, even threats—to win 
command over American resources on a 
The 


mental development issues, however, are 


gift or quasi-gift basis. funda- 


economic. Therefore, our emphasis— 
the other nation’s preference for gifts 
is obvious, even though they also com- 
plain about “dignity” and the like— 
should be to rely as heavily as possible 
on economic criteria in apportioning 
our economic resources. Only thus will 
we be able to minimize the distasteful 
political features that crop up to an 
excessive degree under present proce- 
dures for obtaining American resources 
for development. 


private sector. Let me add that the dis 
crimination cannot be denied by pointing 
out that India’s private economy is ex- 
panding despite the fact that key indus- 
tries are reserved to the state. The gov- 
ernment’s large investment program is 
bound to generate income (and thus mar- 
kets) which induces private expansion in 
industries not covered by Schedules A and 
B, particularly A. 
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In this connection, those who wish 
to see development with freedom must 
be alarmed at the “‘method” in the 
Soviet “madness” of lending capital to 
the less-developed nations at 21% per 
cent. Among other things, such lend- 
ing actively assists local governments 
which wish to subvert their own pri- 
vate economy, as our previous analysis 
shows. It is a great pity, therefore, that 
we read in our press that some of our 
top officials feel that U. S. lending must 


be at interest rates which are ‘“‘competi- 
tive” with those offered by the Soviets.”” 
The Soviets have set traps for America 
in many areas in the conduct of our 
foreign policy. We must not fall into 
any of them for any reason, including 
policy directed towards the speedier de- 
velopment of less-developed lands. 


12See, for example, the views of Mr. Demp- 
ster McIntosh, Director of the Develop- 
ment Loan Fund, in his testimony before 
committees of Congress, New York Times, 
January 22, 1958. 


vill. Role of Voluntary Agencies 


EDWARD E. SWANSTROM 


Msgr. Swanstrom is Executive Director of Catholic Relief Services— 
NCWC, American Catholicism’s official agency for overseas aid. 


I FIRMLY BELIEVE we must continue 
our governmental foreign aid programs 
as absolutely essential to the future se- 
curity and peace of the world. Military 
aid protects the present uneasy peace, 
while America’s economic aid is our 
greatest material insurance that we, 
and other peoples, may enjoy the peace 
for which all men yearn. 

Our government’s economic aid to 
the underdeveloped nations overseas has 
been during the past decade increasing- 
ly based upon the joint participation of 
governmental and voluntary agencies. 
Government-to-government programs 
have been for the most part long-range. 

They have been aimed at shoring up 
or rebuilding country economies 
through the building of factories, roads, 
railroads, housing, dams, etc. They 
have encompassed the introduction of 
agricultural machinery and the com- 
plex tools of modern industry. In their 
technical aid phases they have involved 
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the exhibition of American “know 
how.” 

Unless betrayed or misled by power- 
hungry dictators, the peoples of the 
world, able to live and to decently 
raise their families, desire to live in 
peace. The will to war evidences itself 
among the world’s 
civilized peoples through fear of losing 
the freedoms they have, through the 
desire to gain or regain them or through 


hope of improving their economic and/ 


masses of the 


or social lot. 

It becomes increasingly evident that 
we, as a people, cannot hope to pre- 
serve our own freedoms and our own 
standard of living without striving 
mightily and constantly to narrow the 
gap between the way we live and the 
way the vast majority of the world’s 
peoples live. 

We cannot evade nor escape this re- 
sponsibility. Rather, since it is a joint 
responsibility of the Western powers, we 
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must assume our proportionate share of 
the burden with the other more fortu- 
nate nations of the free world. 


While government aid has been en- 
deavoring—and in many instances suc- 
ceeding—to improve conditions in the 
underdeveloped areas, America’s volun- 
tary agencies have been carrying on ex- 
tensive people-to-people immediate im- 
pact relief programs. They have been 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked 
and nursing as many of the world’s 
needy as possible. 

America’s voluntary aid agencies’ 
efforts overseas have been substantially 
aided by our own government and by 
intergovernmental agencies. Substan- 
tial quantities of government surplus 
foods have been donated to the volun- 
tary agencies for distribution overseas. 
In the majority of instances our gov- 
ernment has also assumed the cost of 


ocean freight not only of surplus com- 
modities but of shipments of relief sup- 
plies generated independently by volun- 
tary agencies. It is for this basic reason 
that America’s voluntary agencies’ pro- 
grams reach more than 60 million needy 
people overseas. 


Voluntary resources could 
not finance this task. Voluntary agen- 
cies have proved they can administer 


overseas relief programs economically 


agency 
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and efficiently and that they represent 
top value for the taxpayer’s dollar. It 
is for this reason the voluntary agencies 
are now requesting government aid in 
the financing of reconstruction projects 
to supplement present relief programs. 

Every effort should be made to con- 
tinue the joint government-voluntary 
agency American aid programs. The 
long range government-to-government 
programs are outside the scope of vol- 
untary agency activities and should not 
be terminated. Emergency and disaster 
aid, now conducted through Title II of 
Public Law 480 on a government-to- 
government basis, might well be chan- 
neled through voluntary agencies with 
consequent savings in administration 
and supervision costs. 


Government-supervised foreign aid 


does not preclude the operation of 


charity as a motive for the taxpayer. 
Government aid programs, meeting 
long range objectives, must continue to 
be financed through taxation. The rela- 
tively people-to- 
people relief programs should continue 
to be administered through the volun- 
In this partnership of 


short-term, direct 


tary agencies. 
government and people there is being 
presented to peoples overseas a concrete 
example of how peoples in a democracy 
work freely with their elected and/or 
appointed representatives. 

The people of the underdeveloped or 
economically weak countries of the 
world learn more about the fundamen- 
tal differences between the dictatorship 
of communism and the freedoms of the 
Western world through the activities 
of the 
Voluntary agencies can act quickly to 


voluntary agencies overseas. 
meet disasters and bring that warm, 
personal touch that is necessarily lack- 


ing in government-to-government aid. 
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ix. Social Function of Ownership 


JAMES L. VIZZARD, S.J. 


Father Vizzard is 


Treasurer of the 


Catholic Association of 


International Peace and Vice President for Research of the National 


Catholic Rural Life Conference. 


Iv Is ONLY in very recent years, as 
Father Janssen points out, that the con- 
cept of international social justice has 
begun to be recognized. Right now 
Father William Kaschmitter, M.M., is 
establishing at the University of Lou- 
vain what is probably the first center 
devoted exclusively to study of the 
principles by which are determined 
those rights and duties in the interna- 
tional order which precede and under- 
between 


lie contractual obligations 


nations. 

It is no wonder, then, that there is 
reluctance, uncertainty, and even open 
hostility to the proposition that in the 
international community charity and 
justice impose upon nations certain ob- 
ligations which go beyond the tradi- 
tional requirements of national self- 
interest. Lawmakers and citizens, par- 
ticularly in their capacity as taxpayers, 
do not easily accept previously-un- 
recognized and costly responsibilities. 

One of the newly urged obligations 
opposed by some (and by others ac- 
cepted only reluctantly and often for 
the wrong reasons) is precisely that 
which is under discussion here. There 
is little understanding of the moral 
foundations of programs of economic 
aid and technical assistance undertaken 
by the “more favored nations” (to use 
a phrase constantly recurring in the 
statements of the present Holy Father) 
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in favor of those which are less de- 

veloped and desperately in need. 
Experience has shown that unless the 

terms of 


programs are presented in 


blatant self-interest (¢.g., if we don’t 
help, the communists will), it is diff- 
cult to generate even minimum accept- 
ance of the duty to share, not only the 
end results of advanced economies, but 
also the means and skills through which 
the emerging peoples might ultimately 
achieve such economies for themselves. 

Any effort, therefore, which clarifies 
and even dramatizes the moral impera- 
tives involved in these programs is 
urgently needed. The basic concepts of 
justice particularly need to be re- 
examined to find their application to 
international relationships. 

It is felt that the Thomistic develop- 
ment of the underlying principles 
which govern man’s basic relationships 
to the material resources of the earth 
are the same principles which, with 
proper adaptation, will provide the 
moral foundations for economic aid and 
technical assistance. 

No effort is here made to provide 
that adaptation. skilled 


and minds will take this raw material 


More hands 
and shape it into a few solid building 
blocks for the secure structure of in- 
ternational social justice. 

St. Thomas begins his treatise on 
property by asking, “Is the possession of 
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exterior things natural to man?” He 
answers: 


Yes. Man has a natural dominion over 
exterior things because through his reason 
and will he can put them to his own use, 
since they were made for him. . . . This 
natural dominion other creatures, 
which belongs to man because of his rea- 
son, in which God’s image is found, is 
made very creation of 
man (Genesis I, 26): 
“Let us make man to our image and like- 
ness; and let him have dominion over... 
the whole earth.” 


over 


manifest in the 
where it is said 


Commenting on this passage, Jacques 
Maritain makes the following observa- 
tion: 

In the first stage he [St. Thomas] shows 
that man considered in his specific nature 
has a general right of appropriation over 
all material things, 
being to serve the needs of mankind, and 
their appropriation by this or that man 
being thus the fulfillment of a 
which _ is in the 
things. 

This is the capital truth which governs 
the whole which shows 
that every person by reason of his mem- 
bership in the human species ought in 
one way or another to derive advantage 
from this common dedication of material 
things to the good of the human race.’ 


the vocation of these 


pur pt se 


inscribed nature of 


discussion and 


This fundamental right of every man 


to make use of the earth’s goods does 


not give him a determined right to all 
or to any particular part of them. It 
does, however, indicate that there must 


and 


be some manner of appropriation 
division; for,-obviously, a man cannot 
use a thing unless he in some way pos- 
And this 


essential consideration does not indicate 


sess and control it. while 


the manner in which the basic right is 
to be actuated, it does set up the abso- 


Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologica, Ia, 
Ilae, Q. LXVI, Art. L, ad corp. (Author's 
translation) 
> Freedom in the Modern World, Scribner, 
New York, 1936, pp. 193-194. 
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that whatever 


method of use, control or division be 


lute regulative norm 
devised, it must not make impossible 
nor unreasonably difficult but, rather, 
must promote the attainment of that 
general destination of earthly goods to 


the use and benefit of all men. 


It was on this basis that St. Thomas 
raised the structure of private property. 
For him it was a necessary development. 
He found its fundamental justification 
in man’s natural dominion over material 
things. Its mecessity as an institution 
of human society springs from the con- 
sideration of how, in view of the facts 
of human nature, the general destina- 
tion of material things can best be 
worked out. The Angelic Doctor comes 
to the conclusion that only private 
efficient and 


property can assure the 
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secure attainment of that destination 
and, at the same time, preserve peace 
and order in society. 

Because of man’s characteristic self- 
interest, he says, common possession or 
the indiscriminate management and 
use of earthly goods is ruled out. For 
in such a system (or, rather, lack of 
system) there could be neither efficien- 
cy nor security in providing for the 
needs of all; nor could there be peace 
and order in society. The bounty of 
God would be wasted; the manifold 
earthly goods which He placed at the 
disposal of all, for the benefit of all, 
would fail to fulfill His creative pur- 
pose. Only private property could 
bring about this fulfillment and, there- 
fore, it is necessary in human society. 

It is clear, then, that far 
abolishing or contradicting the desti- 
nation of earthly goods to the benefit of 
all men, private ownership exists pre- 
cisely to achieve that purpose and thus 
remains always subordinated to it. 

The right to permanent, exclusive 
ownership of earthly goods, therefore, 
is neither so unlimited nor so exclusive 
as to deny others access to the means 
necessary for the conservation of their 
lives and their proper development and 
perfection. In fact, in extreme need 
the absolute right which belongs to all 
men prevails over the acquired right of 
private ownership. On this point St. 
Thomas has a famous passage: 


from 


Man’s laws cannot stand in the way of 
the natural law or the divine law. Now 
according to the natural law set down by 
God’s providence, material things are 
meant for this purpose: that from them 
man’s necessities might be provided for. 
Therefore, the division and the actual ap- 
propriation of material things which re- 
sults from human law must not prevent 
them from fulfilling their purpose of pro- 
viding for man’s necessities. And there- 
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fore, those things which some possess be- 
yond reasonable needs are owed by natural 
law to the sustenance of the poor... if 
. . a particular necessity is so evident and 
urgent and immediate that it must be met 
by whatever is at hand (when, for in- 
stance, there is imminent danger to one’s 
life and no other help is available), 
then one can lawfully satisfy that need 
from the goods of another either openly 
or secretly; and this is not theft or rob- 
bery.8 
It was this necessity that private own- 
ership truly attain the purpose for 
which it exists that led St. Thomas to 
insist on what he termed 
use.” It was clear to him that even in 
ordinary conditions not every use of 
property would promote that attain- 
ment. Its selfish, irresponsible use 
could easily frustrate the very purpose 
for which it must Therefore, 
with property went the grave obligation 
of common use. The benefits of prop- 
erty did not belong solely to him who 
held it. The ownership itself should be 


private but the use common: 


“common 


exist. 


The second thing in man’s relationship to 
exterior things is his use for them. In 
this, man ought to possess external things 
not as his own but as common, so that 
he share them readily with others in their 
need.‘ 


Elsewhere, speaking of the obligation 
of giving alms, St. Thomas answers the 
objection that what a man owns is his 
and that there can be, therefore, no 
obligation to share it with another. He 
observes: 


Temporal goods which a man has received 
from God certainly belong to that man 
as far as ownership is concerned; but 
when it comes to the use of these things, 
they ought to be considered as belonging 
not only to him but also to others who 
can be sustained out of that part of his 


3 Op. cit., Q. LXVI, A. vii, ad corp. (empha- 
sis added) 
‘ Ibid., Q. LXVI, A. II, ad corp. 
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possessions which are above and beyond 
his reasonable needs.° 

The reason for this ‘common use,” it 
is clear, is the very rights which make 
private property both legitimate and 
necessary. Private ownership and com- 
mon benefit are essentially united as 
means and end. Property is certainly 
an individual right and confers on those 
who exercise it personal advantage; but 
its moral exercise demands recognition 
of both its aspects: individual and so- 
cial. Bede Jarrett, O.P., emphasizes this 
point: 

It seemed to medieval society that only by 

lavish distribution of your superfluous 

means could you escape the denunciations 

of riches contained in the Gospels. Private 


5 Ibid., Q. XXXII, Art. V, ad 2. 


ownership could only be tolerated at the 
price of the public use of its more than 
necessary possessions. This is a doctrine 
that is to be found everywhere in the 
pages of the orthodox medievalist.° 
To separate the means from the end, 
to enjoy the individual benefits of 
property while frustrating the natural 
social benefits which should flow from 
it is, says St. Thomas, to pervert nature 
and to sin gravely. This right can be 
morally exercised only if it promotes 
the attainment of the end for which it 
exists—peace and order in_ society 
through the secure, efficient manage- 
ment and distribution of the earthly 
goods which God’s bounty has intended 
for the well-being of all men. 
® Social Theories of the Middle Ages, New- 
man, Westminster, Md., 1942, p. 145. 


x. New Orientation of Economics 


FRANCESCO M. VITO 
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ALTHOUGH it is commonly conceded 
that the development of economically 
and socially backward countries should 
be aided by individual states as well as 
by international organizations, there is 
no common view as to the motivation 
of such assistance. 

Some people emphasize political rea- 
sons for aiding underdeveloped coun- 
tries, pointing out that unless such aid 
is forthcoming they may revolt against 
the richer countries and become an in- 
strument of aggression against the 
West. 


is decisive: 


For others the economic motive 
the more advanced coun- 
tries foster their own interest in help- 
ing poorer countries to develop, be- 
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cause of the favorable effects on ex- 
panding and_ the 
availability of raw materials. 


markets increased 
Only rarely one encounters the sug- 
gestion of a moral duty resting on the 
richer nations to aid countries whose 
poverty is such that they cannot by 
their own efforts raise their standard of 
living in a reasonable period of time. 
suffices to 
demonstrate that economic and political 


A moment of reflection 
motives, though not devoid of some 
validity, fail to provide a firm basis for 
aid to underdeveloped countries. Should 
the case rest on those motives alone, it 
would collapse if, for instance, the 
present tension between West and East 
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someday ends or if the West should find 
other means of resisting possible aggres- 
sion from the underdeveloped countries. 

The same weakness could be noted in 
the economic motive. By applying 
more refined instruments of economic 
control, the advanced nations could in- 
crease their internal purchasing power 
and consumption to keep pace with 
their expanding productive capacity. If 
necessary, their trading area could be 
enlarged by integrating various econo- 
mies equally, or approximately, de- 
veloped. The from 
ability of raw materials also loses much 


argument avail- 
of its significance when one considers 
the increased production of synthetics. 

Thus, political and economic con- 
siderations afford only a fragile foun- 
dation to the case for aiding under- 
developed That 
essentially moral. It rests on the prin- 


countries. case is 
ciple of international social justice, ac- 
cording to which material wealth, at 
the international as well as the national 
level, should be so distributed as to 
allow every community to develop the 
human dignity of its people. This prin- 
ciple is a consequence of the very 
nature of the international community 
itself, a true society although one onl) 
partially and still precariously institu- 
tionalized. 

Obviously, the progress of institu- 
tions implies the progress of ideas. 
Sometimes both movements are accel- 
erated by historical events. This is true 
of aid to underdeveloped countries. The 
fear of aggression and the search for 
export markets for finished products as 
well as the need of raw materials have 
had a catalyzing effect. And yet, an 
open and spontaneous acceptance of 
the universal solidarity of mankind 
should have long ago suggested a line 
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of economic policy aimed at reducing 
the great disparities in the standard of 
living between peoples. 

For those who look to the future, 
the problem presents itself: how win 
general acceptance of the principle in 
its full meaning, so that some adequate 
application (despite all the attendant 


serious difficulties) can be expected? 
Ethical values in economics 
One 


change in people’s own moral attitude 


way to promote the desired 
is to work for a recognition of the pre- 
eminence of ethical values in political 


life. My 


aspect of the 


and economic observations 


bear on the economic 
problem. 

In a sense it is true to say that the 
problem of underdeveloped countries 
has only recently been discovered by 
the economist. It would not be cor- 
rect to state that differences between 
the standards of living of the different 
peoples were unknown. But the dis- 
parity was considered a natural phe- 
nomenon, sometimes deemed inevitable, 
or as a situation that would solve it- 
self in the long run. Now a different 
approach prevails. 

The polemic against imperialism and 
colonialism, especially after the publi- 
Imperialism, Last 


Stage of Capitalism, has persuaded those 


cation of Lenin’s 
who were satisfied with the supposedly 
universally beneficial results of inter- 
national trade to re-examine matters. 
Of course, one could not expect to de- 
rive much light from that Marxist po- 
lemic. Lenin’s criticism was based 
upon erroneous theoretical assumptions 


(the theory of surplus value, etc.) and 


a wrong interpretation of reality. Re- 


lationships between mother countries 
and colonies during the 19th century 
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were conducted along lines similar to 
those prevailing in economic life with- 
in each nation. Criticism of colonial 
policy should, therefore, have been di- 
rected against the whole conception of 
as independent of 


economic activity 


morality. Marxism and Leninism are 
scarcely doctrines to invoke in defend- 
ing ethical values in society. 

There is a different argument which 
ought to make economists conscious of 
the problem of underdeveloped areas. 
That argument is drawn from the ob- 
jective fact that trade between econo- 
mies of a sensibly different income level 
does not reduce the disparity but rather 
aggravates it. And this happens quite 
apart from any scheme of imperialism 
or colonialism. It is to be observed 
even within a nation, for instance, in 


the economic relations between the 


Nerth and the South in Italy. 

As a result, confidence in the auto- 
matic play of international trade as a 
spontaneous source of advantage to all 


countries concerned is weakened, thus 


forcing a revision of economic theory. 


At the same time the question of 
whether it is appropriate to study eco- 
nomic relations among countries merely 
in terms of an equilibrium of their bal- 
ance of payments presents itself with 
The 


economic mechanism also demand con- 


urgency. human aspects of the 
sideration. 

This situation is a challenge to the 
economists who still maintain the moral 
neutrality of economics as a science. In 
some quarters, precisely as a result of 
the entirely unforeseen problems of 
backward and underdeveloped areas, a 
revision of the foundations of econom- 
ics is under way. 

Obviously, there must be a clear dis- 


tinction between economic analy sis and 


the elaboration of obligations deriving 
from the solidarity of mankind. Two 
disciplines, belonging to different realms 
and following different methods, are 
concerned. It is for the moralist to in- 
dicate the content and subject of the 
obligations. But it is important to 
realize, too, that any science dealing 
with human activity includes, con- 
sciously or not, an ethical conception 
of society. The point deserves atten- 


tion. A great number of books, es- 
says and articles on economic questions 
are published all over the world which 
contribu- 


their authors believe to be 


tions to science. Between authors start- 
ing from contrasting social doctrines, 
it is not even possible to begin a dia- 
log on issues which belong to the tra- 


How il- 


lusory, then, is the alleged moral neu- 


ditional field of economics. 


trality of economics! 


Revise economic analysis 

But I have been digressing. My ex- 
cuse is that the observation should con- 
tribute to a clarification of a funda- 
mental point: that economic thought, 
even theoretical analysis, exerts a form- 
ative influence on what we may call 
the predominant cultural trend of every 
retards social 


age. It promotes or 


progress. To the extent that econom- 
ists have identified economic activity 
with the pursuit of private advantage 
for the individual, the social group or 
the nation, irrespective of the conse- 
quences for human dignity, they have 
hindered the growth of the idea of hu- 
man solidarity. It is the realization of 
human solidarity which makes intoler- 
able the great disparity in living stand- 
ards between nations as well as between 
social classes within a country. Those 
economists who have taught that eco- 


nomic activity is dominated exclusively 





by the pursuit of private gain for the 
individual, the social group or the na- 
tion, have also taught that any other 
principle is anti-economic and unscien- 
tific. 


The problem of aid to underdevel- 


oped countries, seen as a moral obliga- 
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tion resting on the richer countries and 
on international organization, demands 
first of all a careful examination by 
the moralist. 
of the principle as such, moreover, a 
revision of political thought and es- 
pecially of economic thought is indis- 
pensable. 


To promote acceptance 
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Ir Is NOT ENOUGH to declare that 
there is a duty in some direction or 
other. Unless one is going to be con- 
tent with empty generalities, it is nec- 
essary to point out the extent of the 
duty and the means of fulfilling it. In 
considering the serious international 
problems underlying the relations of the 
rich countries to the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, this is the approach 
that I would like to attempt. What are 
the duties of the rich countries? How 
can they fulfill them? 

The elements of the problem are 
simple and are, happily, beginning to 
be understood in their totality and com- 
plexity. On the one hand, there is the 
enormous disparity in the distribution 
of the world’s wealth or, if you prefer, 
the striking inequality of income. 

In the face of this fact, which statis- 
tical research has clarified in recent 
years, it is important to recall a two- 
fold principle: the universal destination 
of material goods of the earth and the 
obligation of human solidarity. God 
created the world and all its riches: 
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these He has given to man for his use; 
it is not, however, to this particular 
man or to this particular group of men, 
but to the totality of mankind that 
God has confided the ownership and 
use of material things. Every posses- 
sion of material things which becomes 
that it disregards the 
need of the greatest number of fellow- 


so. exclusive 


humans manifestly contradicts the in- 
tention of the Creator. The obligation 
of mutual help, moreover, is constantly 
emphasized in the Gospels. We cannot 
forget how the Scriptures denounce the 
scandal of gaudy riches amid extreme 
poverty; it is superfluous to detail the 
parable of Dives and Lazarus and the 
conclusion of that story. 


What is true of the relation of indi- 
viduals to one another is valid and has 
a more general bearing at the level of 
human _ groups, classes and 
nations. The obligation of mutual help 
is similar. Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum 
defined the duties of the wealthy to- 
ward the poor; in his recent addresses 
Pius XII has stirred the consciences of 


social 
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the “more fortunate nations” towards 
the “less advantaged” countries and has 
repeatedly underscored the duty of in- 
ternational solidarity. 

There is no need to belabor the point. 
However, in declaring that material 
goods have a universal destiny, it must 
be recognized that in a technical age 
the term itself has an expanded mean- 
ing. In place of the goods of nature, 
material resources in the original state 
in which God created them and as the 
primitive economies exploited them by 
hunting, fishing, foraging or even by 
rudimentary agriculture, we must con- 
sider the realities of the goods produced 
by men in our modern economies. The 
to be 
utilize anything except the creation of 
God and the work of nature; but in 
transforming these riches of nature, 


technicians, sure, will never 


such an effort is expended that man 
may fall under the illusion that he has 
created them. Granted that 
things are intended to be available for 


material 


all and that every merely self-serving 
ownership is improper, still it is only 
modern technics which have been able 
to exploit nature’s riches adequately. It 
is by personal effort that man brings 
to light nature’s resources which have 
lain buried for centuries and only have 
been theoretically available to all. Se- 
cure in his possession of the conven- 
iences of life, the man who is heir to 
technical civilizations will be tempted 
to tell the underdeveloped countries: 
“Do as I have done! Work hard! Nature 
belongs to all. Transform it, then, 
making use of your intelligence.” 
Lest one be taken in by such specious 
reasoning, the principle of the social 
role of material things must be widened; 
indeed, the principle must be completed 


by including the idea of service of 
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others. The goods of the spirit (scien- 
tific technical research, 
etc.) and the gifts of character (hard 


knowledge, 


work, an instinct to save, self-depriva- 


tion, etc.) are also “talents,” means 
which in the Christian outlook cannot 
be reserved for the profit of a few but 
must be put at the service of the 
greatest number, of all in fact. Let no 
one take credit for what he is, Saint 
Paul reminds us. We must constantly 


widen the areas of service of others. 


Realization needed 


In this progressive sharpening of our 
other 
difficulties. One can indeed easily con- 


consciences, we will encounter 
cede the principle of human solidarity, 
whether in the name of the Christian 
religion or some humanitarian princi- 
ples or even out of practical advantages, 
yet if this principle is going to stir one 
to concrete measures of help, some 
psychological contact and an organized 
collaboration, making this solidarity a 
conscious thing, are necessary. So long 
as a citizen of a prosperous country has 
not seen or personally experienced the 
living conditions of the people of dis- 
tant underdeveloped countries, he will 
scarcely believe that the multitude of 
material possessions which he enjoys 
mock the misery of others. A_ first- 
hand encounter with the problem—a 
conscious experience of the misery of 
others—can open his heart. 

That the American businessman, the 
French doctor, the Canadian or German 
workingman sense their respective re- 
sponsibilities towards the masses of 
Africa or India or the sub-proletariat 
of South America, an education in the 
international relations is 
This is all the 
since this duty of solidarity cannot be 


fullness of 


necessary. more true 
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fulfilled by person-to-person help or 
even by categories of men aiding other 
categories; it must be expressed through 
the larger human groupings. Beyond 
individuals, moral education must strive 
to reach these groups. The difficulties 
of such an educational project are ap- 
parent, since the object of the effort is 
to stir consciences to the point that 
they will act to aid others by depriving 
themselves of some of their surplus 
wealth. 

In such an educational effort it will 
be necessary to guard that the motiva- 
tion proposed remains fundamentally 
Some motives 


disinterested. might 


easily become ambiguous. One could, 
indeed, aid the needy countries out of 
a feeling of true charity; one could ex- 
tend aid, on the other hand, mindful 
of economic and _ political advantages 
or out of fear of the enemies of one’s 
country. Nothing human is always 
wholly without taint of self-interest. 
That the consciences of men and of 
nations may grow to the dimensions of 
a genuine international solidarity, how- 
ever, an effort should be made to purify 
motives and to evaluate our intentions 
in all our undertakings on behalf of the 
underdeveloped countries. 

Having underlined the need of edu- 
cating the consciences of both indi- 
viduals and groups, let us define some 
of the modalities of fulfilling our duty 
to help these countries. 

What sort of aid are we talking 
about? In certain cases it will be a 
question first of all of primary con- 
sumers’ goods to satisfy basic needs of 
food, clothing and housing. Making 
agricultural surplus available to the 
undernourished regions of the globe is 
indispensable. The “lands of hunger” 
may properly invoke what the moral- 
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In this 
situation, it may be recalled, material 


ists call “extreme necessity.” 


goods legitimately owned by others 
become common property. 

The principal duty of the prosperous 
countries, however, extends beyond this 
Unless the root 


immediate succor. 


causes of underdevelopment are at- 
tacked, the need for this sort of relief 
will continue endlessly. Genuine as- 
sistance will consist, then, in endowing 
the underdeveloped countries with the 
means calculated to assure them that 
economic and social growth which will 
progressively raise their standard of 
living and help them satisfy their own 
needs. A sound solution requires that 
each country exploit its own domestic 
resources while utilizing outside help. 
The prosperous nations must strive to 
respect the local genius and the free- 
dom of the countries aided. 


How satisfy the obligations? 


Our consideration of the moral issues 
involved leads us next to a closer ex- 
amination of the modalities of fulfilling 
our obligations to the underdeveloped 
How 


areas of the world. 


wealthy nations provide the underde- 


may the 
veloped areas with the capital, the 
skills and the experts required to raise 
their standard of living? There are two 
possible forms of assistance: gifts or 
conditioned aid. 

Conditioned aid is multiple and in- 
investment, loans, 


cludes interest on 


economic or financial benefits in ex- 
change for technical assistance, high 
salaries or political influence as against 
expert advice. 

It is an obvious temptation for the 
banker to profit in one way or other 
from the necessity of the poor creditor. 


In such a situation loans become an 
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instrument of enslavement. Such a re- 
lationship must be kept under constant 
moral scrutiny; a spirit of usury or a 
will to power can easily wreck the re- 
lations of the wealthier to the poorer 
countries. 

Within just limits, a loan is not of 
itself immoral, that is to say, one can 
demand a normal return for furnishing 
goods and services. In some cases, how- 
ever, in the presence of extreme neces- 
sity, for example, a gift is the only 
The 


bet ween the 


morally-defensible means of aid. 
greater the disparity 
standards of living of people, the more 
the gift should replace the loan. 

Is it not striking, moreover, that 
more and more the profitableness of 
outright gifts is being conceded? A 
grant-in-aid can avoid a crisis in over- 
production in the donor country and 
help cut the surpluses without en- 
dangering the domestic price structure. 
Furthermore, it opens new, promising 
markets in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, assuring future sales for an ex- 
panding economy at home. 

Whether it is a matter of investment 
or of technical assistance, whether a 
loan or a grant-in-aid, what machinery 
will the assistance use? Aid to under- 
developed countries can be international 
in character, nation-to-nation or pri- 
vate. Each form has advantages and 
drawbacks; all of these forms of as- 
sistance occasion some moral reflections. 

1. Aid international in character. In 
this type of assistance, some interna- 
tional mechanism endeavors to gather 
the necessary capital and experts from 
the prosperous nations and divide them 
fairly according to the needs of the 
underdeveloped countries. The advan- 
tage of this system is that it better 
guarantees the economic and _ political 
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independence of the countries aided. 
These nations feel indebted to the in- 
ternational community rather than ob- 
ligated to a creditor nation. Since this 
sort of aid is commonly in the form of 
gifts or loans at low interest, the un- 
derdeveloped countries more willingly 
accept prior inspection of their requests 
and subsequent checking of their use 
of the funds; they do not see in such 
measures an inexcusable interference in 
their own affairs. Furthermore, such a 


system has the advantage of encourag- 


ing all the prosperous nations to parti- 


cipate in a common program of 


assistance. 


Helpful spirit rare 


Today, however, international or- 
ganizations have only modest resources 
at their command: a true spirit of 
mutual help between nations is not yet 
alive. In addition, certain prosperous 
countries fear that these international 
agencies would fall under the sway and 
would be at the service of the politi- 
cally-powerful bloc of creditor na- 
tions, so that impartiality in the dis- 
tribution of funds would not be ade- 
quately assured. As a result, they pre- 
fer to fulfill their responsibility of in- 
direct 


ternational solidarity by agree- 


ments with other countries. Even so, 
we must hope for an improvement of 
outlook, for the growth of international 
assistance is certainly desirable. 

2. Bilateral assistance. This type of 
aid is based on the natural ties between 
some particular prosperous nation and 
another particular underdeveloped na- 
tion, ties forged by history and by 
common political or economic institu- 
tions which have united the two coun- 
bilateral aid are 


tries. Programs of 


established almost spontaneously as a 
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concrete expression of these natural 
ties. 

There is, to be sure, a danger that 
some really desperately miserable areas 
will be thereby wholly forgotten, hav- 
ing no ties to any brother-nation. There 
is also the risk that the bonds of eco- 
nomic assistance will tighten into sub- 
serviance for the underdeveloped coun- 
try. This is indeed a temptation for 
the prosperous nation. Confronting 
this frequently extreme temptation of 
the underdeveloped country, which may 
be politically weak after winning its 
independence, the prosperous country 
may well be tempted to acquire or to 
re-establish or to prolong a hold on 
the country under the guise (seemingly 
more harmless and disinterested) of 
economic aid. States, like individuals, 
always experience difficulty in being 
perfectly unselfish. Disinterestedness is 
still a rare virtue, one nearly unheard 
of, in the present phase of international 
relations. Nevertheless, it is in propor- 
tion to the clear evidence of disinter- 
estedness that an underdeveloped coun- 
try will accept without hesitation the 
help of a prosperous country, thus 
establishing between the two nations a 
bond of impressive moral worth. 

To avoid these awkward complica- 
tions of bilateral aid and to establish 
healthier and better-balanced relations 
between nations (and also because the 
resources available to a small prosperous 
country may be insufficient to cover 
the needs of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries) another form of assistance is con- 
trived. Several prosperous countries, 
linked by a common economic past or 
future hope, join in an association to 
deal more adequately with requests and 
to share the burdens of capital invest- 
ment and technical experts for foreign 
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lands. Similarly, borrowing countries 
can unite, offering a compact group, 
one important enough to match the 
power of the lender-nation, one united 
enough to prevent any special bonds of 
dependence being forged. 

This type of aid, midway between 
bilateral international assistance, 
has, it seems, many advantages. Thus 
intermediate blocs of nations are con- 
stituted on the basis of a recognition of 
common interests and under the impulse 
of a like desire to help the less favored 
countries. Here, again, there is need 


and 


of educating consciences to the prob- 
lems of vaster dimensions not imme- 
diately seen by individuals. Once more 
it must be observed that the creation 
of these bilateral bonds (or those be- 
tween blocs of nations) must not 
smother or even inhibit the organizing 
of human solidarity on the _ inter- 
national level. 

3. Private aid. Must the possibility 
of private aid be “‘scrapped?” Or should 
we, rather, assign it a place and hope 
for its growth? The arguments against 
private aid are of two kinds. Some peo- 
ple say the private aid is ineffectual, 
given the size of the problems to be 
tackled, governments alone being able 
to assemble the investment capital and 
the technical experts required. Others 
feel that private aid is less disinterested 
than the assistance coming from a gov- 
ernment or a group of countries or 
from an international organization. 


The argument drawn from the in- 
adequacy of the resources of private aid 
i Research to de- 


is not convincing. 
termine the effective annual aid to the 
underdeveloped 
years has disclosed that, of nearly $3 
billion total, about $1 billion came from 


The 


countries in recent 


private investment. conference 
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jointly sponsored by Stanford Univer- 
sity and Time magazine in San Fran- 
cisco last October demonstrated that 
private groups and individuals are con- 
templating the possibility of economic 
assistance to the needy countries. 

It is, of course, true that very rarely 
will private capital be invested in a 
foreign country, particularly an under- 
developed one, for philanthrophic pur- 
Because of the greater risks of 
distant 


where their funds are subject to the 


poses. 


their investments in a land 
caprices of a foreign government and 
because of the instability of political 
regimes over which they have by defi- 
nition no control, investors demand 
higher rates of interest on shorter-term 
loans. They turn toward those sectors 
of the economy which promise a fast 


and secure return rather than yield 
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priority to the real needs of the under- 
developed country. 

Yet to declare that disinterestedness 
more on the govern- 


individual 


level is hazardous. Without doubt, pri- 


is encountered 


mental rather than on the 
vate capital, precisely because it often 
maintains an impersonal character, sel- 
dom expresses itself in grants-in-aid or 
in low interest-rate loans. But in other 
that of 


example—cannot the 


instances—such as technical 
assistance, for 
unselfishness of individuals more easily 
be appealed to? One meets nowadays 
persons who, from a sense of vocation, 
agree to serve in the underdeveloped 
countries, as private individuals, asking 
only an ordinary living, refusing to bid 
up their talents to the salary-scales of 
the experts of national or international 
programs. 

Here, at the end of this rapid review 
of the problem which Father Janssen 
has presented, it becomes clear that to- 
day all three forms of aid to underde- 
veloped nations have a role to play. The 
growth and the convergence of each of 
the three forms, moreover, will only 


begin to satisfy the enormous need. 


Each, it must be admitted, entails 


risks or, at least, ambiguities. Fore- 
warned of these dangers, we will be bet- 
ter placed to avoid them. None of these 
forms of aid, moreover, is to be spurned. 
If a realization of responsibility among 
individuals, nations and the world com- 
munity comes alive, these three mo- 
dalities of aid cannot be thought of as 
competing but as complementary. 

The big objective, then, is to awaken 
consciences so that men will recognize 
the still distant horizons where the de- 
concept of 


itself 


mands of the Christian 


justice and charity must make 


felt. 





Postscript 


THE CHAIRMAN who continues talk- 
ing after the discussants have had their 
say risks addressing a rapidly emptying 
hall. 


concluding 


There is place, however, for some 
observations which may 
serve, if not to summarize the preced- 
ing comments, at least to indicate ques- 
tions of further challenge to the Chris- 
tian mind. 

As the problem of raising living 
standards in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries is examined more closely, its 
complexity becomes and more 
apparent. R. V. Rao, Joint Director of 
Industries and Commerce of Andhra 
Pradesh, India, remarked in his con- 
tribution to the CED symposium: “It is 
harder to provide all members of the 
community with a roof, shoes and meat, 


than to launch an artificial satellite.” 


more 


Presumably, a fine glow of moral 
satisfaction would follow the gesture 
of passing out $10 bills to the natives 
of an African kraal in imitation of St. 
Martin’s generosity in sharing his cloak 
with the beggar. To observe that such 
personal magnanimity fails to affect 
the social institutions responsible for 
the miserable standards of living in the 
underdeveloped countries is not to for- 
get the supernatural significance of such 
an act nor to depreciate the importance 
of such an example of Christian char- 
ity. It is rather to underscore the role 
of non-economic factors involved in 
economic growth and to indicate that 
a social revolution is required to raise 
living standards. For example, India 
needs more than 500,000 skilled work- 
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ers to implement its second Five Year 
Plan, a pool of manpower skills for 
which even massive capital aid is no 
substitute. 


All the manifold problems of under- 
developed economies are interconnected 
in an exasperating fashion with cul- 
tural characteristics determining the 
mould of society and resisting needed 
change. Mr. R. A. Bishop, a member 
of a FAO team of technical experts in 
Iran, related in these pages last Sep- 
tember (p. 289) the complications en- 
countered in introducing new agricul- 


tural methods in that country. A re- 


port of the World Council of Churches’ 
study on “The Common Christian Re- 
sponsibility Toward Areas of Rapid 
Social Change” (as reprinted in the Jan- 
uary Social Progress) makes the same 
point: 


Take, for instance, the science of animal 
husbandry on which, in some countries, 
a fair amount is being spent and expert 
advice is sought. The improvement of 
livestock better feed and _ this 
means research into agricultural methods 
and perhaps the introduction of new types 
of feed. This means initiating a 
process of storing, which requires for the 
storage bins construction of a type suited 
to the locale and pocketbook. In 
countries, the improvement of livestock 
necessitates a radical change of outlook, 
involving religious convictions and_ the 
general attitude toward animals. Also, 
change in habits concerning the use of 
animals is needed: if to give milk more 
adequately cows should not be used to 
draw heavy loads, farmers will need edu- 
cation on this point and some _ other 
means of power will have to be found. 


requires 


also 


some 
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From one starting point one is led far 
afield in order to make the original ob- 
jective come true. 

The fact must be faced: technology, 
the tool of productivity, 
which accounts for a higher standard 


greater 


of living, is the reflection of a certain 
temperament which has evolved in the 
West. It 
and an initiative alien to Asia’s tradi- 
ft is the prod- 
uct, moreover, of a complexus of traits 


supposes an_ individualism 


tional religious outlook 


more difficult to export than capital: 
an intellectual curiosity, a pride of 
craftsmanship, independence coupled 
with adaptability, a willingness to roll 
up one’s sleeves to test theory in prac- 
tical experiments, a willingness to co- 
operate beyond the bonds of family, 
tribe or caste. Productivity requires 
human energy which demands a full 
and balanced diet. It supposes a gen- 
eral level of literacy, yet the current 
UNESCO study World Illiteracy at 
Mid-Century indicates that more than 
700 million persons (400 million of 
South Asia 


years of age are illiterate. 


them in alone) over 15 
Only about 
one-third of the world’s population 
“can really read a newspaper in any 
language smoothly and understand it,” 
according to Dr. Luther H. Evans, 


UNESCO’s director general. 
Barriers really social 


Thus, Buchanan and Ellis in their 
Approaches to Economic Development 
contend that “the really substantive 
barriers to development are non-eco- 


” 


nomic ... ,” that is to say, they are 

of a cultural and sociological nature. 
Father Land in his contribution to 

this symposium has referred to the im- 


portance of entrepreneurial skills for 


the economic growth of underdeveloped 
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countries. Professor Leibenstein has 
listed some of the attitudes needed: 


“ 


1. Western “market” incentives, that is, 
a strong profit incentive, an eagerness to 
maximize money incomes, etc., 

2. a willingness to accept entrepreneurial 
risks, 

3. an eagerness to be trained for in- 
dustrial and “dirty” jobs rather than white 
collar jobs or those that have cultural 
prestige value, and 

4. an eagerness to engage in and pro- 
mote scientific and technical progress 
rather than devotion to an honorifically 
valued “cultural” education. 

Such changes undoubtedly jeopardize 
much that is of value in native cul- 
The logic of events, however, 
is forcing such change all over the 


tures. 


world; the transition, one fears, is 
characterized in the first place by the 
disintegration of traditional social pat- 
terns and by group bewilderment. 

It is significant, I think, that the 
contributors to this symposium do not 
view aid to underdeveloped countries 
in function of meeting the threat of 
world communism. On the other hand, 
the absence of fatuous pleas for scrap- 
ping military assistance as futile is also 


As Mr. Thomas Mahony 


points out, the expansionist aims and 


significant. 


the military might of world commun- 
both 


frighteningly real. 


inescapably clear and 


The liberties of the 


ism are 


underdeveloped countries, whether they 
are prepared to acknowledge the fact 
or not, have been shielded by the free 
world’s determination to deter further 
aggression. 

It might be well to recall here that 
military assistance became a _promi- 
nent part of U. S. overseas assistance 
after 
Korea had demonstrated its need. Sec- 


only communist aggression in 


retary Marshall’s public offer of eco- 
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nomic aid to Europe in his Harvard 
address of June 5, 1947, included the 
Soviet Union. American public opin- 
ion widely supported the late Senator 
Brian McMahon’s proposal of enormous 
economic aid (in the order of $5 bil- 
lion annually) to the underdeveloped 
countries if a satisfactory plan for con- 
trolled disarmament could be achieved. 
The record of events from the Febru- 
ary, 1948, Prague coup to the current 
(not 
announcement 


Soviet sale of arms to Indonesia 
to forget Vishinsky’s 
from the rostrum of the 1952 General 
Assembly at Paris that the West’s dis- 
armament proposal had left him “‘laugh- 
ing all through the night’) 
how illusory our hopes of reducing mil- 


reveals 


itary expenditures have been and why. 
It is only 18 months ago that Nikita 
Kruschchev announced, “We wi!l bury 
you!” The clank of Soviet tanks in the 
wrecked city of Budapest is ghastly 
evidence of his determination to carry 
Nor, as the pic- 
tures of Molotov, Malenkov, Kagano- 


out his genial threat. 


vich, Zukov and Bulganin are turned 
to the wall, can one claim that Krush- 
chev’s power has diminished. 

Just as military assistance cannot— 
as_ the 
safely be curtailed, so the economic 
strength of the United States must be 
maintained and augmented if the un- 


Pentagon strategists insist— 


derdeveloped countries are to prosper. 
Father Land’s cogent case for a sound 
economic world order is here recalled. 


Perhaps the greatest aid America can 


extend to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries at this juncture is to check the 
Fluctuations in the 
American economy have grave interna- 


present recession. 


tional repercussions, a fact which im- 
poses upon us a perhaps unsuspected 
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obligation in international social jus- 
tice. Economic historians, such as Wil- 
liam Adams Brown, Jr., supply speci- 
fications. Our merchandise imports fell 
from $4,463 million in 1929 to $1,- 
347 million in 1932 and did not regain 
their earlier level until 1937; they fell 
off sharply again in 1938. American 


business conditions likewise determine 


our investment policies. Thus, in the 
1920s the net outward flow of capital 
averaged about $750 million annually; 
in the next seven years there was a net 
capital inflow of $2.4 billion. 

Our 
countries are obviously dependent upon 


sales to the underdeveloped 
our purchases in those areas. (The un- 
derdeveloped countries have been spend- 
ing twice as much on American goods 
as they did at the end of World War 
Il and five times as much as they did 
in 1938.) 


living on inventory, imports of raw 


In our present posture of 


materials from the underdeveloped 
countries have undoubtedly been dras- 
And it is at this junc- 


Electric 


tically reduced. 
ture that the giant General 
Company appeals to the government 
for tariff protection and the foes of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements con- 
fidently gather their 
any extension of the Act. 


forces to defeat 


Adlai Stevenson has caustically ob- 
served that we are political interna- 
tionalists but economic nationalists. 

The aid which Father Janssen envis- 
ages for the underdeveloped countries 
would seem to be primarily capital in- 
vestment. And it is precisely here that, 
because the science of international so- 
cial justice is only an inchoate one, 
answers become ambiguous. 

A report issued by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board last October 
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27 listed $22.1 billion (or four-fifths of 
the total) of U. S. direct private in- 
vestment abroad as concentrated in 15 
countries. (Of this sum 32.8 per cent 
was invested in petroleum, 32 per cent 
in manufacturing and 10.8 in mining 
and smelting, categories which do not 
contribute directly to enlarging the 
substructure of a national economy.) 
Not one of the countries on the list is 
underdeveloped 


one of the familiar 


nations, none attended the Bandung 
Conference. 

U. S. private investment in Canada 
totals close to $7.5 billion dollars, a 
fact which is of concern to the Royal 
Economic 


Commission on Canada’s 


Prospects. Of concern to the present 


discussion is whether the virtue of 


munificence, as explained by Father 
Paul, would urge an American owner 
of surplus capital to liquidate his Cana- 
dian equity to invest in, say, Indonesia. 
How concerned may he properly be 
over Indonesia’s treatment of foreign 


capital? 


Private investment 

As the sixth in its series on “United 
Abroad,” 
the National Planning Association is- 
The Case Study of 
Stanvac in Indonesia. The report indi- 


States Business Performance 


sued last 


year 


cated that Standard-Vacuum Oil Com- 


pany’s total capital outlay in Indonesia 


over the last nine vears has been $470 


million. American investment has been 


responsible for the construction of 775 
miles of roads, 125 miles of telephone 
lines; it provides complete medical care 
for 60,000 people, maintains 12 clinics 
and three hospitals; its training schools 
impart technical skills to native em- 
ployees, some of whom are sent abroad 
in preparation for managerial positions; 
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grammar schools are made available in 
four languages for the children of em- 
ployees; a revolving fund to enable em- 
ployees to buy their own homes has 
been established. Almost four per cent 
of Indonesia’s total tax receipts come 
from Stanvac’s operations (the com- 
pany also serving as tax collector on 
behalf of the government 


$110 


toward its 


personnel) ; million in foreign 
exchange has been the benefit in the 
1948-54 to that 


country. 


years hard-pressed 

The Report was hailed in the Ameri- 
can press as a stirring example of en- 
lightened cooperation between private 
capital and the government of an un- 
derdeveloped country. Such enthusiasm 
neglected evidence of Indonesia’s sharp 
decline on the world’s oil market, the 
result of a deep freeze imposed upon 
new development and even exploration 
rights by the terms of a parliamentary 
resolution passed in 1951 and known 
by the name of its sponsor as the Tenku 
Hassan Resolution. 

The Report had indicated that before 
the war half of the East-of-Suez market 
for oil had been supplied by Indonesian 
production. With the total consump- 
tion of the area increased by 200 per 
cent by 1955, Indonesian production 
was satisfying less than a quarter of 
from the 


that demand and 


Middle 


Sioma Kagan, co-author of the Report, 


imports 
East had tripled. Professor 
felt obliged to point out the effects of 
the Tenku Hassan Resolution in a let- 
York Times: 

Although intended to remain operative for 
a period of three months, this piece of 


ter to the Neu 


strait-jacket 
Indonesia’s oil policy. In a lecture given 
before the Indonesian Economics Club in 
the National Planning Bureau in Djakarta 
in March, 1955, I estimated conservatively 
the loss suffered by Indonesia on account 


legislation still continues to 


4 
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of the Hassan Resolution as being in ex- 
cess of $100 million as of that time. 
Neither a Minister of Finance nor the 
Governor of the Bank of Indonesia (the 
country’s central bank), both of whom 
were present in the audience, disputed my 
estimate in the ensuing discussion. 
On February 3, 1958 Indonesia revoked 
the oil concessions in northern Sumatra 
which had been granted to a subsidiary 
of the Royal Dutch Shell Company, 
B.P.M., a firm which markets almost 
four-fifths of all oil products in the 
country. A determination to restrict 
the exploitation of “state property” to 
“national” (or nationalized) producers 
The same 
mentality is present in Brazil, in the 
Argentine, and in Italy, which prefer 
to spend dollars to buy oil (all the 
while expecting dollar aid) rather than 
grant foreign countries rights to de- 
velop their known deposits. Such atti- 
tudes were canonized by the UN Gen- 
eral Assembly Resolution of December 
21, 1952 announcing “the right of 
peoples freely to use and to exploit their 
natural wealth and resources.” 


explains the cancellation. 


To provide a measure of protection 
for private investors in foreign lands, 
Charles S. Rhyne, president of the 
American Bar Association, has proposed 
a treaty providing for compensation for 
expropriated property, defining ade- 
quate compensation and outlawing dis- 
crimination between foreign and do- 
mestic interests. His proposal includes 
the creation of an international court 
to adjudicate disputes arising under the 
treaty; it lists severe sanctions for vio- 
lations. 

Unhappily, as Seymour J. Rubin, 
sometime Assistant Legal Adviser of the 
State Department and former Assistant 
Director of the Mutual Security Pro- 
gram, has demonstrated, there are no 
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meaningful guarantees, extant or pos- 
sible, in international law to protect the 
private investor. His series of lectures 
published as Private Foreign Investment 
(The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1956) points out that treaties cannot 
cover those governmental actions, short 
of outright expropriation, which may 
adversely affect the foreign investor. 
Exchange controls, the competition of 
state trading and export subsidies are 
familiar weapons of economic national- 
ism. A recent Catholic University of 
America doctoral dissertation by 
Thomas Patrick Melady, Jr., Tavation 
as @ Factor in the Development of 
Underdet eloped 


another obvious 


Countries, indicates 


method of “creeping 
while suggesting de- 


that 


expropriation,” 
tailed 
create a climate of confidence and sta- 
bility calculated to attract foreign in- 


recommendations would 


vestment. The economic growth of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico—where 
living standards are rising perhaps fast- 
er than anywhere on earth—comes to 
mind as an example. It is heartening to 
read that the island is currently serv- 
ing as the teacher for more than 4,000 
officials and students. These representa- 
tives of as many as 104 countries have 
undoubtedly learned much from the 
spirit behind “Operation Bootstrap.” 


In the final analysis, all efforts to 
protect foreign investors are wrecked 
on the rock of national sovereignty. 
Nor is the United States beyond reli- 
ance on what some may consider a pro- 
vincial consideration. Political factors, 
not the verdict of international law, 
will determine whether we return the 
assets of Germany nationals, seized at 
the outbreak of the We 
properly shocked by Iran’s high-handed 


war. were 


expropriation of British oil properties 
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and Premier Mossadegh’s refusal of any 


court review of his action. We our- 
selves, however, are refusing to recog- 
nize the jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, the 
tribunal to which the Swiss government 
has appealed for a ruling on our seizure 


of Interhandel’s properties. 


Economic criteria not enough 


The facts of the precariousness of 
private investment in underdeveloped 
countries could have been briefed in 
greater detail, had he the space, by Pro- 
fessor Salera, who concludes that ‘‘our 
emphasis should be to rely as 
heavily as possible on economic criteria 
economic re- 


in apportioning our 


sources.”” But isn’t it just such criteria 
which explain why not a single Asian 
or underdeveloped country is on the 
list of the 15 nations favored for direct 


private investment by Americans? By 


what economic criteria would one pass 
up the chance to buy stock in a Cana- 


dian natural gas company in order to 
buy Cambodian government bonds for 
school expansion? 

Father Crane must have fumed when 
he read Mr. Nehru’s 


opening of the Fourth Asian Regional 


remarks at the 


Conference of the International Labor 
Organization at New Delhi last No- 
vember. Said India’s Prime Minister: 
I have a feeling sometimes as regards 
economists and other leaders in various 
departments of society that events have 
gone ahead of their thinking. They still 
think in terms employed by the last or 
even an earlier generation, while the very 
basis of their thinking is changing. It is 
quite extraordinary how the mind of man, 
which itself creates and discovers and 
changes the world, is sometimes so back- 
ward that it cannot catch up with its own 
creations and remains attached to old 
notions. 
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Mr. Nehru, with the Olympian air 
many Westeners find so irritating, con- 
tinued: 

Even if we should forget, conditions will 

remind us, because people, are politically 

conscious and will not put *up with many 

things that they might have put up with 

in the past. 

Not the least reason for this refusal “‘to 
put up with many things that they 
might have put up with in this past,” 
is the standing example of American 
independence (whatever the vacillations 
of the State Department) and the idea 
of the efficacy of economic planning in- 
culcated, among other places, at the 
The 
liberation since the war of twenty-one 
than 700 
million people may prove a misfortune 


London School of Economics. 


former colonies with more 


for their inhabitants but it was the re- 
ply to an insistent and imperious de- 
mand, as France is painfully learning in 
Algeria. 

The result (including a nicely veiled 
reference to the consequent economic 
confusion) comes clear as Mr. Nehru 
continues his explanation to the I.L.O. 
delegates: 

Political revolutions have taken place 

bringing freedom, independence, political 

consciousness and political demands and 
thereby creating a continuing ferment, and 
rightly so, because when people become 
aware, they want their conditions changed. 
So you get this political revolution but the 
economic revolution takes a much longer 
time in coming. . . . In Western coun- 
tries the economic revolution in effect laid 
the grounds for the political advance and 
created the resources for it. The two revo- 
lutions went on hand in 
hand. We have this tremendous difficulty 
that without having created adequate re- 
through an economic revolution, 
we have to face the demands of a success- 
ful political revolution. 


more or less 


sources 


Will it do to invite Mr. Nehru and his 
compatriots to enjoy the fruits of their 
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political revolution ‘‘without having 
created adequate resources through an 
economic revolution,” confident with 
Professor Salera that they will not be 
willing to pay the Russian price for 


faster economic growth? 
Cost of salvage 

Senators John F. Kennedy and John 
Sherman Cooper on March 25 intro- 
duced a Senate resolution which would 
have the United States, in effect, insure 
the success of India’s Second Five Year 
Plan. The proposal to salvage the core 
of the Plan and to provide the skeleton 
of an industrial base for the country 
calls for loans of $500 millions by 
1961, in addition to the $225 million 
loan authorized earlier this year. 

A cogent case can be made by the 
two Senators whose political ambitions 
will not be appreciably advanced by the 
votes of grateful Indians. 

Year Plan which 
began in 1950 upped food production 
23 perxeent, industrial production by 
a third and the national income by 18 
per cent. More ambitious hopes for a 
second Five Year Plan have had to be 
cut to the bone, largely because of a 


India’s first Five 


foreseen $1.4 billion foreign exchange 
gap during the period. This is assumed 
to be the result of essential overseas 
purchases for the Plan, plus the sharp 
food stuffs on the domestic 
This last is due to a serious 
drought which reduced yield and in- 
creased demand, resulting 
from larger purchasing power among 
the people. 

Matthew J. Kust, former legal ad- 
viser to our aid programs in the area, 
asserted in the New Republic of Janu- 
ary 20 that India’s crisis is 

primarily the result of first, insufficient 

agricultural production and second, failure 


rise in 
market. 


consumer 


959 


“v2 


to channel a significant portion of the 
agricultural production into economic de- 
velopment. 

This latter fact Mr. Kust 


attributes 


“first and foremost to ineffective agri- 


cultural taxation. The Indian tax sys- 
tem is the most lop-sided in the world.” 
As a result: 

1. “India’s food production is probably 
the lowest in the world;” 

2. “Only about one per cent of gross 
agricultural output is appropriated through 
taxation; 

3. “About one-half the financial re- 
sources planned [for the Second Five Year 
Plan] will be possible.” 

Mr. Kust, it should be added, advocates 
special Congressional action to save 
India’s Plan, as was done during the 
Greek crisis ten years ago. 

Some may note that the $500 mil- 
lion of additional American aid through 
1961 is somewhat short of the $583.8 
million India proposes to spend on mili- 
tary defense during fiscal 1958-9 (38 
total 
presumably 


per cent of the government’s 
budget), an expenditure 
justified by the peril of Pakistan (which 
is spending 70 per cent of her budget 
on defense). Against such an outlay 
one reads with dismay the recent UN 
report of Dr. Frank Graham, the official 
conciliator, that each of his five pro- 
posals on the Kashmir dispute was ac- 
cepted by Pakistan and rejected out of 
hand by India. 

Faced with the assertion of such re- 
sponsible men of politics as Senators 
John F. Kennedy and John Sherman 
Cooper that the India’s 
Second Five Year Plan is essential to the 


success of 


survival of “the democratic hope in all 
Asia,” one smothers the puzzlement 
occasioned by the preferences reported 
by Chester Bowles, an unabashed friend 
of India, in his Politics 
(1956): 


American 


in a Revolutionary World 
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. . 38 per cent of the people questioned 
in a recent poll in Calcutta, India, selected 
the United States as the nation most likely 
to start World War III, while only 2 per 
cent selected the Soviet Union and one 
per cent the People’s Republic of China. 

Since at issue is the survival of ‘‘the 

democratic hope of Asia,’’ one should 

not quibble at the religious difficulties 
the government makes over the export 
of monkeys for manufacturing anti- 
polio vaccine or over the item in the 

national budget, as reported by a 

$400,000 for the 


construction of asylums for decrepit 


French journal, of 


COWS. 


Statements need proof 


Beyond all political advantages and 


economic criteria, however, are the 


claims of international social justice. 
Next December the tenth anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights will be celebrated. Such mani- 
festoes are meaningless, if we are not 
determined to so exercise our world 
stewardship that the most basic human 
right is nearer to fulfillment, the right 
of every human being to a decent 
existence—enough to eat, enough to 
wear, enough to feed and clothe his 
child. It has been a long and effortful 
struggle to have such a right imple- 
mented nationally. We are now in the 
age where the struggle has moved to 
the international realm. 

A decent human existence for every 
man in the underdeveloped countries 
will require the construction of roads, 
harbors and irrigation. (Agricultural 
experts claim that 80 per cent of the 
land that could be used by modern 
methods for food production is. still 
Such projects are not 


What 


ties are available for their financing? 


untouched. ) 


self -liquidating. instrumentali- 
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It is curious that, apart from Fr. 
Crane, and he only in passing, none of 
UN 
agency, originally devised for such a 


Bank for 


Reconstruction and Development with 


the contributors mentioned the 


purpose—the International 
its 64-nation membership and its $9.5 
billion capitalization. Is it because of 


the World 


of making 


Bank’s business-like policy 
“bankable” 


currency (repayable in the same) at 


loans in hard 
five per cent interest rates that it is 
forgotten in the clamor for SUNFED 
countries 


where the underdeveloped 


could more easily control the terms of 
loans? 

By reason of the political opposition 
of the nations which would have large- 
ly to underwrite its financing, SUN- 
FED seems illusory. Perhaps more will 
come from the compromise measure ac- 
cepted by the last UN Assembly: a 
$100 million special fund, half to be 
spent for an augmented technical as- 
half for 


surveys ot the economic needs of the 


sistance program, intensive 
underdeveloped countries, all expendi- 
tures to be matched by the beneficiary 
nations. The Reports of the World 
Bank’s General Survey Missions, pub- 
lished by the Johns Hopkins University 
Press, evidence the importance of an 
exacting scrutiny of resources and 
needs before any intelligent and fruit- 
ful development plans can be devised. 

Perhaps there is merit, too, in the 
proposal of Senator A. S. Mike Monron- 
ey for an international development 
agency to make loans that fail to quali- 
fy under the terms of the World Bank’s 
with a mixture of 


charter. Funded 


hard and soft currencies, the agency 


multi-cur- 


interest and long- 


would make multi-lateral, 


rency loans at low 


term to the underdeveloped countries. 





One attractive feature of the proposal 
is that it provides a use for the accumu- 
lating U. S. counterpart funds in soft- 
currency lands and for the interest due 
on earlier foreign aid loans. 

Or perhaps the moment has come for 
a dramatic, full-scale confronting of 
the total problems of the underde- 
veloped countries. 

The West, it has been said, is losing 
the initiative in the contest for men’s 
minds. Bemused by sputniks, discon- 
certed that the purchase of a new car 
must be postponed this year, we are in 
danger of doubting our national pur- 
Worst still, as we hear the 
sneers against “give-away programs,” 
we are in another peril. Noting the 
specialization of modern institutions, 
Romano Guardini has observed: ‘‘There 
is a danger that motives will lose their 
driving force. The awareness of a duty 
of person to person is growing less.” 

In War and Peace, a book written 
eight years ago, Mr. John Foster Dulles 
regretfully concluded that: “Our faith 
lacks the power and clear definition 


poses. 


that would make it contagious in the 
world.” And yet, he concluded, we 
cannot hope to meet the Soviet chal- 
lenge 

unless we have a faith with spiritual ap- 
peal that translates itself into practices 
which, in our modern, complex society, 
get rid of the sordid, degrading conditions 
of life in which the spirit cannot grow. 


Would not a splendid translation of 
our faith be an all-out attack on human 
misery in the underdeveloped countries? 

Is such an effort economically feasi- 
ble for us? 

Even the MIT economists, 
much-publicized proposals are con- 
sidered by many extravagant, advised 
the Senate last year that all the under- 
developed countries together could ab- 


whose 
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maximum of $2.5-$3.5 billion 
additional foreign capital each year for 


sorb a 


the next five years. Congress voted $6 
billion for foreign aid in fiscal 1953, 
President Truman’s last budget. 

Is this the moment to 
words of Pope Pius XII? 


To awaken further among a great number 
of individuals and nations this feeling of 
collective responsibility, and above all, to 
bring about thereby enlightened and gen- 
erous interventions, is a lofty and noble 
task. In these times of suspicion, division 
and revolt, the moral implications of such 
a result go far beyond its material con- 
sequences. 


recall the 


Is not this the moment for the United 
States to abandon its piece-meal “one- 
shot injection” approach to the problems 
of the underdeveloped countries and to 
issue an invitation, paralleling that of 
1947 which inaugurated European re- 
covery, for an international conference 
where the needs of the underdeveloped 
expressed and 


countries would be 


examined—in association with all our 
allies of the free world? 

Is not this the moment to live up to 
others’ expectations of us, as graciously 
expressed by Jacques Maritain in his 
current Reflections on America? “What 

America,” 
“is that she 
keep alive, in human history, a fraternal 


the world expects from 


notes this sincere friend, 


recognition of the dignity of man—in 
other words, the terrestrial hope of man 


”» 
. 


in the Gospel 





Reminder 


Don’t delay—renew your subscrip- 
tion today—and keep up with 
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Books 


REFLECTIONS ON AMERICA. By Jacques 
Maritain. Scribner, New York, 205 pp. 
$3.50. 


Hospitality does not need to be justified 
by its fruits, but all the same it has them. 

Jacques Maritain’s residence in Ameri- 
ca under favorable conditions has resulted 
in a whole of books on education 
and social philosophy, esthetics and_his- 
tory, which are more pointedly relevant to 
our problems than if they were composed 
abroad. And now he records his informal 
impressions of our people and their spirit- 
condition. These 
from a heart that is friendly and an eye 
that is keen: hence they bring out our 
features with admira- 
and underline our with 
candor. 

Sometimes the two approaches coincide. 
This is the comments on 
American modesty about life, which is 
praised for keeping close to the complexity 
and fluidity of which is 
criticized for remaining alien 
to ideas and the discipline of reflection. 
Maritain accepts the view of Drucker and 
Berle that we moved beyond the 
tired antithesis of capitalism versus 
cialism, but he misses any general theory 
which will clearly state the social goals of 
the process. 

Along with 


remarks on 


series 


ual observations come 


sound refreshing 


tion weaknesses 


case of his 


existence, yet 


sometimes 


have 


so- 


humorous and gra- 
American intellectual 
hospitality, social toleration and sense of 
fellowship, there is unblinking awareness 
of racial tensions and the cult of passion 
and the body buxom. The net effect is not 
a noncommittal balancing of traits, how- 
but a warm defense of America 
against D. H. Lawrence's thesis that “this 
great continent of the 
individuals are smelted 
an amorphous jelly. 

As might be expected of Maritain, there 
is a final assessment in terms of 
integral humanism. The advice is to keep 
alive the sense of community associations, 
together with the political structure for a 


many 


c1ous 


ever, 


undoing,” 
down into 


is the 
where 


his own 
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pluralist striving after the 
temporal good. Given the absence of the 
class mentality, the movement beyond 
capitalism and the tradition of a religious 
society within the state, Maritain believes 
that if “a new Christendom is ever to 
human history, it is on 


common 


about in 
American soil that it will find its starting 
point.” 

To discern this possibility is a 
creative toward its realization, 
a reminder to the rest of us that 
actuality still lies ahead. 


come 


first 
and 
the 


step 


JAMES COLLINS 
Saint Louis University 


CAPITAL FORMATION AND FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT IN UNDERDEVELOPED 
AREAS. By Charles Wolf, Jr. and Sid- 
ney C, 
Press, 134 pp. 
This 


Tast 


Sufrin. 
$3. 
work is a useful 
literature 


economic 


Syracuse University 
addition to the 
with all 
development of 
includes a par- 
research in progress or 
completed, with capital 
formation and foreign investment. With 

inventory as a basis, additional re- 
search needs and resulting action programs 
Though the 
concerned broadly with economic de velop 
ment as a whole, they have concentrated 
on two critical 1amely indigenous 
capital formation and its importance for 
and investment 
“trigger” for indigenous in- 


growing dealing 
aspects of the 
underdeveloped areas. It 
tial inventory of 
recently dealing 


this 


are suggested. authors are 


areas, 


economic growth foreign 


as a possible 
vestment. 
The indig- 


combined 


use of “success stories” of 
enous entrepreneurs, lotteries 
with investment features, market 
surveys of local demand and production 
possibilities, “yardstick” pilot credit in- 
stitutions to test the effect of costly credit 
in hindering development 
U. S. business school training in foreign 
management are the 


equity 
economic and 
among suggestions 
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made for tackling the entrepreneurial 
shortage which is admittedly more serious 
than the capital shortage. The origins of 
entrepreneurial growth in Western Europe 
and Japan, the conditions and results of 
their development are suggested as topics 
for extended research. 

Considerable stress is placed on eco- 
nometric techniques, including “linear pro- 
gramming,” “input-output,” “leading 
growth sector” analysis, all of which 
smells considerably of the lamp. One 
wonders what help there is in this for 
India’s present foreign exchange crisis in 
financing her economic development or 
what help such ideas would have been to 
the inventors and entrepreneurs who were 
responsible for English and American in- 
dustrial development. In the developing 
country it would seem the problems of 
development are so largely cultural and 
political that such techniques are of mini- 
mal value. Consequently, foreign aid ad- 
ministrators as well as public and private 
investors will want to concentrate as di- 
rectly as possible on more immediate prob- 
lems not susceptible to such analysis. 


It is well known that possibly one of 
the main problems of economic develop- 
ment gs the desire for and even the de- 
termination of who — should 
probably not have them to have steel mills 
as national prestige symbols. Could not 
some student propose and some foundation 
finance some studies of the real costs of 
such steel mills and other similar mistakes 
of economic development? Until there is 
some available on 
such matters, officials of underdeveloped 
countries will probably continue to feel, as 
they apparently now feel, that advice 
against engaging in such projects is an 
attempt to keep them in “colonial” bond- 


countries 


really sound research 


age. 

The program and research suggestions 
are, however, on the whole, a valuable 
agenda for development  ad- 
ministrators and economists. The bibli- 
ography on econemic development is ex- 
cellent and the work, as a whole, has real 
value for the economic development com- 
munity. 


economic 


Hate T. SHENEFIELD 
Washington, D. C. 


THE RISE OF KHRUSHCHEV. By Myron 
Rush. Public Affairs Press, Washington, 
D.C., TE pp. $5.25. 

A member of the social science 
of the Rand Corporation, Mr. Rush studied 
at the London School of Economics and 
at the University of Chicago. His book is 
based on several years of keen observa- 
tion and analysis of all relevant Soviet 
publications. Much of the evidence used 
in the study consists of public statements 
whose meaning is clear only to the initiate. 

As far back as late 1955, Dr. Rush 
uncovered striking evidence that 
Khrushchev was bidding to succeed Stalin, 
or at least to attain the powers Stalin had 
before the great purge of the mid-30s. 
Rush’s close observations of the surprising 
Krhushchev brings to light much 


division 


some 


rise of 
evidence that (in the words of Extushenko, 
a poet 

1957) “. 


scure game is being played.” 


purged from the Komsomols in 


behind the speeches some ob- 


The outlook for Khrushchev 
clever and steady acquisition of control is 


W rd 


not wholly bright. He will 


despite his 


have to face 


the political influence of the military chiefs, 


the remaining control of the Party over 
the defense forces through the political 
police, the f intellectuals and 
students for a greater freedom of expres- 
hope for higher living 
under the 


desire of 


sion, the peoples’ 
standards, internal 
Party’s increasing pressures, 
satellite nationalist dreams, the question 
of nuclear weapons and various haunting 
decisions on how to keep and strengthen 
his rule. 


restiveness 
economic 


YONDER ONE WORLD. By Frank Moraes. 
Macmillan, New York, 209 pp. $3.75. 
As one of India’s outstanding journalists, 

Frank Moraes has traveled much in the 

postwar era and conferred with many 

world leaders. He was preoccupied on 
these trips with the rise of Asia and its 

international relations, but like a 

journalist, he has maintained a sense of 

balance and fair play in all his observa- 
tions. 


good 


Inevitably Mr. Moraes sees Asia’s future 
bound up with its three principal countries, 
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Japan. Temporarily, it 
is true, Japan has been eliminated from 
parity, but Moraes is persuaded that the 
most industrially-advanced country of 
cannot long be kept from serious 
competition for leadership. Meantime the 
struggle for Asian hegemony pits the other 
two in a fierce contest for internal growth 
and foreign influence. The author 
clearly that this rivalry is itself the strong- 
est force working against Indian adoption 
of a Marxist ideology: were India freely 
to go communist, it would by that very 
decision competitive struggle 
with China for Asian leadership and enrol 
itself among the satellites 
Mr. Moraes is eminently understanding 
in his Western problems, 
albeit facile in 
the German character. He 
British achievements in the 
Indian continent and for the political 
heritage left to India, Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon when the British Raj retired 
No American could justly complain about 
United States, which he 
American policies with 
Asian countries receive intelli- 
gent appraisal, criticism of the 
practical results in terms of 
military support. In this he 
discomfort felt by Asian 
friends of this country at our ineptness in 
both cooperation and propaga- 
tion of our ideals for freedom and well- 
being. He is conscious, too, of the immense 
to the United States by films 
from Hollywood. 
Probably because he is preoccupied with 
power in Asia, the au- 
thor devoted little space to the other coun- 
tries of Far Asia, except Pakistan. His 
treatment of Southeast Asia, 
i bit cavalier. He considers it “an outer 
iad belonging to Asia but not quite of 
‘almost a ghost world.” He 
“differentness” (no 


India, China and 


ey 
AASla 


sees 


abdicate its 


discussion of 
somewhat his analysis of 
evidences high 


regard 


his views on the 
visited in 1956, 
respect to 
salted with 
economic as- 
sistance and 
shares the many 


economic 


harm done 
sent abroad 


the major foci of 


moreover, is 


te? tis: 
perienced a feeling of 
such experience was reported in China or 
Japan) from what he considers “Asia.” 
This attitude exemplifies a minor but 
troublesome problem that confronts all the 
peoples of Far Asia. They have 
lated for hundreds of from each 
other by colonial ties and are only slowly 
growing to know their Asian neighbors 


been isO- 
years 
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with whom their futures are inextricably 
tied. Moraes’ report of his interview with 
Thailand’s former premier, Pibul Song- 
gram, indicates Pibul’s even disdainful at 
titude toward Burma, Malaya and _ the 
three Indo-Chinese nations. If the Afro- 
Asian Bandung Conference achieved no 
other good, it at least gave Asian political 
leaders the opportunity to become better 
acquainted. 

Having acknowledged 
friendly attitude toward the United States, 
it may be permitted to point out what ap- 
pears to be a slight misjudgment. He 
attributes Pakistan’s willingness to join 
SEATO and the Baghdad Pact to “politi- 
cal strings” attached to American aid. (p. 
122) Pakistan, however, neither 
strings nor urging. isolation 
amid un (India and Af 
vhanistan ), desperate to es- 
tablish 
except the 


Moraes’ fair and 


needed 
Sensing its 
friendly powers 
Pakistan was 
political links with almost anyone 
Soviet bloc. Ghulam Moham 
ly to organize an 
Org: 


Interna 
inization of Islam 
attempted three times 
some kind Moslem 
hand to the 
Defense 


med tried vain 


tional Economic 
(1949); Pakistan 
in 1952 to promote 
came hat in 
Middle East 


tion when that pact was proposed in 


Congress and 
abortive Organiza 
1953. 
* Political ri i uld not have kept 
Pakistan 
Pact. 


Baghdad 


cis J. Correy, S.J. 


Saint Louis University 


THE GREAT FAMINE. Edited by R. Dud- 
ley Edwards and T. Desmond Williams. 
New York University Press, 517 pp. $6. 


e 


This is a most authentic study of | 


terrifying years (1845- 
nation almost 
lack of its main 


land during the 
1850) when the 
tinct through 
potato. The 
those 


be came @Cx- 
food—the 
reat the various as- 
the historical back- 
and political dif 
organization and administra 
istory of the 
emigration to other lands and 
oral traditions. For the 
social worker, the historian 
America and Canada, for the 


be « yk 


essays 
pects of years: 
ground, the agricultural 
ficulties, the 
tion of 
famine, the 
the enduring 


relief, the medical h 


economist, the 


of Ireland, 


statesman and the statistician, this 





offers a wealth of information and many 
serious lessons. 


While some of the authors endeavor to 
minimize or even remove the guilt of 
England in allowing over a million people 
to die from famine and in forcing 1,500,- 
000 others to emigrate, the whole tone of 


government directives and actions indi- 


cates a suppressed feeling of guilt over 


near-destruction of the Irish nation. The 
government rarely referred to a “famine”; 
it spoke of a “crisis” and “difficulties in 
Ireland” and “a visitation of Providence” ; 
in spite of the loss of life, Trevelyan 
could in 1848 refer to the famine as “local 
distress.” Yet the government approved 
the export of corn, barley and oats while 
the people starved by the thousands be- 
cause the landlords, supported by the gov- 
ernment and the police, must have their 
usual profit from their planted acres. 


The chapter on the political background 
reveals in some manner the reason for the 
famine—the Act of Union in 1798 brought 
all Ireland under control of the English 
parliament. The population of Ireland in 
1841 was 8,000,000; of these 5,500,000 were 
dependent on agriculture in a country 
where the land, confiscated from the Cath- 
olic estates, had passed into the possession 
of a small class of Protestant landowners. 
The government, the civil service, the 
treasury, the corporations were all in the 
Protestants, with Catholics for- 
bidden the right to vote and debarred 
from public office. All taxes, public im- 
provements and the like were for the bene- 
fit of England and absentee landlords. 


hands of 


The national disaster originated in that 
ordering of Irish affairs which condemned 
so many to a life-long dependence on a 
single crop—the potato. No one will assert 
that the ruinous destruction was the out- 
come of a well-planned conspiracy; but 
neglect, bad measures of relief, a bitter 
dislike verging on hatred for the Irish, 
restrictive laws and many other reasons 
indict the government of England. The 
government soup-kitchens, the public 
works, the drainage schemes, the new rail- 
way lines were all insufficient to assist 
the starving nation. 
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The essay on Social Agencies and Ad- 
ministration of Relief is replete with sor- 
row, terror and inhumanity. By August, 
1847, 3,000,000 receiving food at 
government soup-kitchens each day. The 
detailed descriptions of these kitchens, the 
overcrowded poorhouses, the evictions, the 
tearing down of cabins to clear the land- 
lord estates for cattle-grazing make har- 
rowing reading. Death from starvation 
became a commonplace; yet wheat and 
corn were being shipped to England while 
food on American and other ships was 
being imported into Ireland. The medi- 
cal history of the famine gives an ex- 
cellent description of how disease was 
transmitted; the inefficient hospitals, work- 
houses without sanitary equipment, fever 
hospitals inadequately manned added to 
the spread of disease. Many priests, doc- 
tors, nurses and volunteers died from 
overwork and infection. 


were 


The famine broke the will of the Irish 
small farmer to stay on the land in his 
own country; he and his family had to 
choose emigration. The policy of land- 
lords—either emigrate or be evicted—ac- 
celerated the The government 
actively encouraged emigration. Seventy- 
five per cent of the emigrants came to the 
United States, taking the meanest 
and supplying the cheap labor for mines, 
the new railroads and canals to help build 
the cities and communications of America. 
One fact stands out: the Irish immigrant 
was distinguished for his loyalty to the 
Catholic Church. The historical sum- 
mary of the Irish emigration and its ef- 
fect on the growing United States (pp. 
383-387) deserves high commendation for 
its penetrating insight, excellent research 
and _ intelligent conclusions. 


process. 


jobs 


The authors of The Great Famine (per- 
haps the title should be The Artifictal 
Famine) have spread open a tear-stained 
page of Irish history. The mid-century 
tragedy has left effects on Ireland which 
are felt even today; the present problem 
of emigration still troubles the now in- 
dependent and fairly prosperous nation. 


Murpnuy, S.J. 
Boston College 


Joun E. 
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THE JACKSONIAN PERSUASION. By 
Marvin Meyers. Stanford University 
Press, vi, 231 pp. $5. 

Professor Meyers has incorporated the 
results of his search “for the major plot 
expressed in Jacksonian political appeals” 
in the hope that that era and the men who 
belonged to it will be more clearly under- 
stood. 

Was Jacksonian asks, 
primarily an affair of party politycs or was 
it a broad political, social and imtellectual 
movement? The author briefly 
the various interpretations of the period 
made by other historians. Was it a turn- 
ing of the common people against aristo- 
cratic rule? Was the root of the matter 
the strong personality of Jackson himself? 
Did the movement arise in the frontier 
spirit of which Jackson represented the 
essence? Was it a case of class warfare? 
Was it an effort to preserve the system of 
laisses faire in its pristine purity and to 
prevent the rise of favored groups and 
Was it an attempt on the 
over-eager business men to get 
more extended credit than conservative 
bankers would allow? Such 
some of the opinions men have had about 
Jackson and the party he dominated until 
his death. 


Democracy, he 


revie Ws 


monopolies ? 
part of 


have been 


The author does not dismiss these in- 
terpretations but rather avails himself of 
them in formulating his own synthesis of 
the period, a judgment on a more subtle 
level than that of political history or eco- 
interpretation. He writes in the 
vein of Professor Chambers’ recent Old 
Bullion Benton, of Professor Hofstadter’s 
The American Political Tradition and of 
Professor Hartz’ The Liberal Tradition. 
Unless the present writer misreads him, 
Professor Meyers stresses the individual- 
ism of the average Jacksonian whom he 
describes as a “venturesome conservative,’ 


nomic 


a man with “passionate devotion to the 
gains he has and seeks.” From the 1820s 
this individual found himself faced by 
something new, inchoate corporate activity 
and, in the name of Arcady, the Jeffer- 
sonian ideal of a nation of small freehold- 
ers pursuing virtue and the even tenor of 
their ways. The Jacksonian, resentful and 
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a bit afraid, turned on the corporation. 
The most obvious example of this new 
form of activity was the Second Bank of 
the United States presided over by Nicho- 
las Biddle, “the prototype of the modern 
(big) business executive ;” the Jacksonians 
succeeded at least in destroying that “mon- 
ster.” they were responsible 
for “a reckless booming anarchy” which 
vas the antithesis of their professed ideal, 
the Arcadian, but the natural result of 
individualism, typical of 
both 


In doing so, 


that acquisitive 
the period and a characteristic of 
Jacksonians and their opponents. 
Professor Meyers performs a number 
of minor in this book. Among 
them, he makes it abundantly clear that 
Jacksonian Democracy did not create po- 
United States but 


something already achieved 


services 


litical equality in the 


made use of 
He makes excellent use of Tocqueville's 
Democracy in America and Cooper’s social 
travel works as 
sources for the period. His major service 
is the synthesis he gives of a period when 


novels and historical 


profound changes were taking place in the 
In pointing to the inner 
Jacksonians themselves, 
who were, ironically, at the same time “the 
judges and the judged,” he indicates the 
inadequacy of an excessively 


national economy. 
conflicts of the 


individual- 
istic outlook in the field of reform. 
Vincent C. Hopkins, S.J 
Fordham University 
New York City 


BANKING AND NATIONAL 
J. Whitney Hanks and 
Knopf, New York, vi, 


MONEY, 
INCOME. By 
Roland Stucki. 
501 pp. $6. 
By placing special emphasis on the im- 

pact of national income on the broad field 

of money and banking (as well as their 
mutual relationships), Professors Hanks 
and Stucki of the University of Utah have 
done much more than publish a compre 


hensible text on a complex study. The 
approach to economic 
linked with the 


tary, banking and fiscal forces which have 


national income 


analysis is properly mone 
had such significant effects on our present 
Employment Act of 
1946 is discussed with appropriate com- 


day economy. The 





ment on the value of maintaining gen- 
eral price stability as a 
nomic policy. With a measure of prophecy, 
the authors indicate that “the 
among alternative monetary policies is 
not always an easy one since measures 


goal of eco- 


choice 


designed to stabilize prices may have the 
effect of reducing production and employ- 
Serving as an appendix to a sec- 
activities of the 


ment.” 
tion on the monetary 
Federal Reserve System, this text carries 
a useful table of .the principal policy ac- 
tions employed by the system since 1919. 
Recent monetary and fiscal policy consid- 
erations form a part of this useful work. 
J. FRANK Morrts 
School of Business 


Fordham University 


THE TEAMSTERS UNION. By Robert D. 
Leiter. Bookman Associates, Inc., New 
York, 304 pp. $5. 

This book was published in the middle 
of the McClellan Committee’s investiga- 
tion into the strange mores of the leaders 
of the Teamsters Union. The publishers 
were obviously faced with the dilemma of 
cashing in on a hot topic or putting off 
publication and doing a more valuable 
piece of work from the vantage point of 
hindsight. 

The dangers of cashing in are 
trated by the following magnificent, and 
tragic, bit of irony from page 268: 

Those men running the International 
3rotherhood of Teamsters have appar- 
ently been fully aware of their responsi- 
bility and have publicly opposed racket- 
eering in all its forms. Beck told his 
members : We must be ever vigi- 
lent lest the unscrupulous try to infiltrate 
into our union. I want to say here and 
10w that this union will never become 
a haven or a refuge for racketeers or 
muscle men of any description. We want 
only honorable people in our ranks. We 
will not stand for cruel parasites coming 
in and living off the toil of our people.” 


illus- 


Amen, brother, amen! The strange part 
of it is that on the same page Mr. Leiter, 
in a paragraph apparently inserted at the 
last minute, makes reference to the indict- 
ment of Dave Beck on income tax evasion 
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and his removal as AFL-CIO vice-presi- 
dent. Which was, of course, only the be- 
ginning. 

Despite this The 
Union is a scholarly and important con- 
tribution to the literature of American 
Most of it is not affected by re- 
The chapters on the union's 


weakness Teamsters 


unions. 
cent events. 
history, political and economic, since its 
founding in 1903 and the discussion of the 
technological and economic problems of the 
industry stand on their own merits, which 
are considerable. Perhaps there might 
have been a less favorable judgment on 
Dan Tobin, president from 1907 to 1952, 
if Mr. Leiter had investigated the opinions 
of some of the veterans of the war against 
the IBT racketeers in the New York 
chapter of the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists. 

Hoffa gets a kind of guardedly 
which obviously pre- 


Jimmy 
friendly treatment, 
dated the major revelations about his con 
duct in office. However, the author rightly 
gives him credit for the union’s progress 
toward industry-wide bargaining and_ for 
his own vigor and savvy, especially in re- 
gard to the economics of his industry or 
industries, since one of the important fac 
tors brought out in the book is the move- 
catch-all 

British, or 


union, one 


John L. 


ment toward a 
reminiscent of the 
Lewis, model. 

If Hoffa goes to jail (which is still more 
than possible) Mr. Leiter’s book may be 
badly outdated ; even so, labor scholars will 
still find plenty of food for thought in its 
pages. 

Joun C. Cort 
3oston, Mass. 


THE FOREMAN ON THE ASSEMBLY 
LINE. By Charles R. Walker, Robert H. 
Guest and Arthur N. Turner. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 197 
pp. $4. 

In 1952 I had the pleasure of review- 


ing the predecessor of this volume, The 


Man on the Assembly Line. Since the 
foreman is a step above those he super- 
vises, his contacts and problems extend 
both upward and downward in the indus- 
trial hierarchy. It is not surprising, 
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therefore, that in this sense the present 
volume shows a wider scope of inquiry. 

Working in the same plant as_ before, 
but now with production foremen rather 
than workers, the authors describe the re- 
sults of their interviews and observations 
with admirable succinctness. After set- 
ting the foremen in the framework of this 
operation (automobile 
chapters on the 
manage- 


inass-production 
assembly), there follow 
foreman’s relations to 
ment, production, quality and emergencies. 
We then around 


worker, 


accompany a foreman 


his territory for a full day, noting the 
vreat variety of large and small matters 
to which he must attend 
performing an operation to help out his 
operators down to housekeeping and safety 


all the way from 


items. The foreman’s story ends with a 
more or less personal profile of one of 
the foremen who, interestingly enough, 
had been studied 
line worker. The concluding three chap- 
ters pull the material together into con- 


clusions, perspectives and prescriptions. 


earlier as an assembly 


Some of the observations, while not new, 
reinforce and confirm the findings of other 
studies in other industry, for 
example, that the best work and morale 
foreman becomes the 


areas of 


obtains when the 
true leader of his men rather than a mere 
nagging, demanding, or 
the sociologist has 


pusher, always 
threatening. Just as 
been discovering in recent years that the 
worker is human and not some robot-like 
cipher in a mass, so here we see that 
the foreman, too, is human. Though al- 
ways the “man-in-the-middle,” he is not 
an unfeeling automaton buffeted back and 
forth between management above and the 
workers below. Where the worker wants 
“recognition” and frequently secures it 
through his union, the foreman too wants 
“recognition” from management. He does 
not get to feel a part of management 
when he is simply given a title and ex 
horted to feel this way. To the extent 
that such recognition is given (as in the 
plant studied) by enlarging the foreman’s 
responsibility and authority to the great- 
est degree possible, the foreman likes his 
job, does it well and without losing his 
touch as the leader of his crew, comes 
to feel part of management. 
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It is difficult to think of any other book 
in this area which is more rewarding in 
terms of understanding the foreman’s role 
and problems and which points the way 
to viable solutions. 

Herperr J, LAHN: 
Washington, D. ¢ 


LABOR, INDUSTRY, AND THE CHURCH. 
By John Daniel. Concordia Publishing 
House, St. Louis, xl, 229 pp. $3. 

John Daniel is a Lutheran 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, who 
his book to members of his denomination 
It is the fruit of wide reading and inquiry 
effort to relate realistically 
the church and the church 


pastor at 
addresses 


in an more 
the work of 


man to the workaday world of labor and 


ra) 1 


management It is warm with the 
of God and man. 

Introductory chapters make distinctior 
between the Bible-grounded, faith-and-love 
ethic of Lutheranism and other systems 
of ethics. There are excellent sections 
where the author has combed the Bible 
and cites the pertinent passages concern- 
property and 
Chapters on 


ing labor and management, 
wealth, work and 
labor and unions, employers and their as 
reveal wide erudition culled 
labor, industry and govern 
The author concludes with 


wages. 


sociations 
from current 
ment sources. 
recommendations for closer integration of 
work and worship. 

Two faults mar the book for this re 
viewer. More careful editing should have 
caught several inaccuracies, especially in 
the section on labor unions. There is a real 
blooper (p. 135) in the claim: “In 1951 
there were 2,489,531 government employ 
ees, costing the taxpayers $44,632,821,908, 
for the 165,000 units of government.” The 
1956 e tatistical Abstract of the U. S. shows 
that the 2,473,000 federal employees in 
1951 received a total pay of $8,938,034,000 
(Table 451, p. 386). And the same source 
shows (Table 463, p. 397) total govern 
mental units—not for 1951 but for 1952 
were 116,743, federal, state and local. In 
cidentally, state and local employees in 
government in 1951 numbered 4,278,000 

The second fault is the gratuitous Blan- 
shardism revealed in almost every refer- 
ence to the Roman Catholic Church. Sam 
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ple: “The Roman Church has become one 
of the largest capitalistic enterprises in 
the world, and the wealthiest: yet it op- 
same dictatorial, totali- 
tarian system as Communism in Russia 
and China. Episcopal and papal greed 
for more money, more property, more pow- 
er....” (p. 181) This reader found nine 
such passages in the book. It is puzzling 
to find the author, so clearly burning with 

active, manly, zealous love of God and 
his neighbors in labor and industry, at 
the same time so little lacking in under- 
standing and charity where Catholics are 
Perhaps he would do well to 
turn the same zeal and talents manifested 
in his mastering of the American labor- 
management realities to a clear-eyed, un- 
ywrejudiced look at the actual “Roman 


erates under the 


concerned. 


{ 
Church. 


” 


Mortimer H. Gavin, S.J. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AT MIDCENTURY. 
By Jessie Bernard. Dryden, New York, 
xi, 654 pp. $5.75. 


Some social scientists like military brass 
prepare with disconcerting regularity to 


ight the last war. Professor Jessie Ber- 
nard attempts in this book to overcome this 
occupational failing. Her central thesis is 
that current social ills are substantially 
from those portrayed, for ex- 

in Dickens’ novels. Today social 
roblems arise in a context of abundance, 
iot of scarcity. “As a result of the abund- 
ance at last made possible by modern 
technology, the pervasive motif of social 
problems has changed from concern with 
mere survival ... to concern with the mal- 
functions of role and status. The principal 
form that suffering takes in a context of 
abundance is not physical pain but 
anxiety.” 

The first three sections of the book 
establish a theoretical framework based on 
the concepts of “role” and “status” in the 
context of abundance. Parts Four and 
Five illustrate the general principles. Part 
Four presents social problems involving 
role impairment caused by pathologies; 
Part Five, those involving role confusion 
caused by social disorganization and 
change. In these two sections the au- 


ifferent 


yge 
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thor’s basic framework is imposed on cur- 
rent For example, the 
author contends that the current increase 
“in mental illness is an index not of the 
strains of civilization but of the protec- 
tion which abundance offers, keeping peo- 
ple alive so much longer,” and thus in- 
creasing the likelihood of all disorders in- 
cluding mental sickness. Indeed, the au- 
thor claims that during the past one hun- 
dred mental 
creased in the younger age-groups at all 


social problems 


years illness has not. in- 
Treated in a similar manner in the con- 
text of abundance are such problems as 
alcoholism, narcotics addiction, the role 
of the modern woman, father and mother 
roles, delinquency, the old worker and the 
peculiar problem of farm overproduction. 
Professor Bernard’s approach has much 
to recommend it. Certainly a new dimen- 
sion has been added to social problems by 
America’s break-through to unparalleled 
heights of wealth and opulence. As with 
all “approaches,” one must be- 
ware of oversimplification. 
Wittram B. NEENAN, S.J. 
Marquette High School 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE HUNGARIANS IN CANADA. By 
John Kosa. University of Toronto Press, 
104 pp. $3.50. 


While much has been written about the 
various ramifications of the immigrant 
problem in the United States, little has 
been done in that field in Canada, although 
one out of every 7 persons in Canada is 
an immigrant. The people of Hungarian 
origin represent only one-half of one per 
cent of Canada’s population (60,460 in 
1951) but their distinctive cultural back- 
ground has made them marginal person- 
alities par excellence. Their first wave set- 
tled mainly (since the 1880s) on the Prai- 
ries, while most of the second wave have 
remained in the industrial areas of east- 
ern Canada (particularly in Ontario). Up 
to the 1930s about 90 per cent came from 
the poor Hungary, especially 
from the agrarian proletariat, used to the 
ways of the remnants of feudalism; those 
coming after 1945, however, represented 


classes of 
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the middle classes of the country (similar ues, and “Chalk Island” 


Siand 
to the upper-middle or upper class in tempt to “reconstruct the pr 
America). justment in its real coherence’ 


a - F : Kosa has produced a stt 
The present study focuses its attention At pee ape 
f¢ . . . tinction with fascinating 
on the life of the earlier, poor-class im- : ; ; 
: SES by that should prove 
migrants. Interviews and participation in 
eer : é 5 students of immigration 
the life of the immigrant Hungarian group ; 
i ond ! St te — ‘ < : ] a P 
tert oS ' OS F states and to specialists conc: 
produced the field material, together with : See ; 
‘ ~ : the socio psychological difficulti S 
Hungarian press reports in Canada and is ; 
rT? : ry : vy the modern phenomenon « 
the United States. The conclusions are : H eile I 11 ‘ 
. : . . . gee, Is Is a model approach 
presented in the chapters dealing with mi- nay aceasta 
: aes : : to his conscientious and systemati 
gration and the “sib” system (a wide cir- : uring ste ieb o 
> . : = odological application oT thre iatest 
of relatives which includes aunts, un- 1: i ae 
; : ods, combined with the ki 
cousins, sometimes of a very remot application of literature in Engl 
PI 


), financial success and stratifica- Ff ynearian 
tion, marriage and family, changes in the OSEPH §S 


J 
form of life, the system of normative val- Universit 


Letters 


Implications in “‘ascent’’ place in the basic religiou 
practices of Catholics as 
It seems to me that in their article on — social ascent? 
“Social Ascent of Catholics” (March, p. 
99ff) Kosa and Nash make two contribu- 
tions. First, they give us more facts on 


To answer th 
dimensional 
cna social change 
some aspects of social change among ‘5 euliniies 
would be to 


1 


Catholics. Secondly, they raise a funda- 
mentally important question : “Will they the tite of 
[Catholics] one day be distinguished from of “an integral 
their non-Catholic neighbors Ome Te TOR -aebek ‘suatees- ‘ol 
fact that they go to different churches on ; , 
Sunday ?” 

This leads to another question, which wider context 
must be asked: Will Catholicism become but also religic 
simply a “social” or “cultural” phenome- = and thus truly 
non to the point where it loses, in effect, whole man, not 
its religious content, value and strength? educational 
Questions 


While this article gives some evidence of rs 
outart al 


the social ascent of Catholics, it also causes 
us to make a conscious effort to move be- 
yond the description of social change and As more social di 
of the newer social characteristics of Cath- we begin to recogni 


connection. 


olics to a deeper analysis of the religious amine sharply and 
and moral implications of these changes. and moral implications 
A key question is: Does a change take of Catholics. Wi 
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questions. From the standpoint of 
belief, what are the “functional 
requisites” of the social ascent? John L. 
Thomas has used the term “functional 
requisites” in order “to signify what must 
be done if the Catholic family is to oper- 
ate according to the divine plan.” (SOCIAL 
April, 1955) 

Is social ascent accompanied by religious 
ascent or religious decline? Are there re- 
ligious and moral characteristics of Cath- 
olics that are unaffected by the social as- 
A study of family size in Detroit 
noted, for example, that “Catholics in all 
major socio-economic strata express a 
significantly higher ideal family size than 
comparable Protestants.” It is stated fur- 
ther that 

Dudley 

that the 

Catholn 


ails 
( atholic 
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Kirk has provided the evidence 

reduction or elimination of 
Protestant fertility differences 
demographers is not oc- 
curring as yvet—even ino urban 
Data on actual fertility in the Detroit 
area for 1954 are consistent with Kirk's 
estimate of religious differentials for the 
national population, (\Jilbank Memortal 
Fund Quarterly, April, 1955) 


All of which makes us wonder if social 
characteristics of Catholics are not in a 
basic sense, secondary and peripheral to 
religious and moral characteristics. 
Kosa and Nash note that 


expected by 
places 


basi 


the present trend is toward an equality 
of social status where the social differ- 
ences between Catholics and Protestants 
will disappear [:] they are adopting more 
and more the traits of the Protestant 
middle class. 

They observe, too, that in relation to the 
assimilation of the new middle class “the 
rapidly expanding Catholic higher educa- 
tion has had and will have a great role.” 


[ wonder what and how much Catholic 
higher education contributes to the social 
ascent of Catholics. How many Catholics 
go to Catholic colleges? How much of 
the social ascent really takes place under 
the guidance of the Church? The sample in 
the present study is from Catholic colleges 
but I suspect that there are many more 
Catholics who make the social ascent, es- 
sentially unassisted by the Church, via 
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Catholic education. We need more facts 
on this point. 

There is a real possibility that Catholics 
certain they 
socially. How are these safeguards made 
available? This will help to answer the 
precisely what traits of the 
middle class are adopted by 
Catholics? It seems to me that we cannot 
answer this question merely from the 
standpoints of occupational success, educa- 
tional level, or social status. Social class 
implies certain values” and these 
values cover a multitude of attitudes and 
beliefs. I wonder if Catholics really ac- 
cept or adopt the social values of the 
Protestant middle How far the 
Catholic goes, how far he feels he must 
go, what guidance he feels he needs from 
the Church—these are, for the most part, 
unanswered questions. 

Because the life of the Catholic is dis- 
tinctively multi-dimensional, it seems to 
ine that we must use many kinds of knowl 
edge and experience to assess and evalu- 
ate the various changes that take place. 
We need the sociologist but we also need 
the philosopher, the theologian and the in- 
telligent and concerned layman. It is also 
evident that those of us with various 
kinds of professional training have an 
obligation to contribute to knowledge about 
Catholic life. It is only through our com- 
bined efforts that we will be able to dis- 
tinguish the shadow from the substance 
and find ways to guarantee that the social 
ascent is religious and 
moral ascents. 

It is interesting to read the data pro- 
vided by Catholic sociological studies. We 
need this kind of information. socIAL 
ORDER continues to make a valuable con- 
tribution by publishing such reports. 

ARTHUR J. FOEHRENBACH 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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You are getting the amount of my 
“Easter Bonnet” (for a 3-year renewal) 
. but where else could I get such a 
treasury of information on Catholic so- 
cial problems and progress? 
Mrs. Kennetu T. S. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
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